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The Progress of the Kingdom 


NE of the mis- 

Two Hundred () sionaries of the 
Years After Society for the 
Propagation of the 

Gospel, writing to its secretary, October 
11th, 1706, from Elizabethtown in the 
Province of East Jersey, thus describes 
the new building then recently erected 
as St. John’s Church: “It is fifty foot 
long, thirty wide and twenty-one high— 
it hath nine windows—one on the east 
end, ten foot wide and fifteen high; two 
in each side, six foot wide and ten high, 
and four ovals—one at the east window, 
one in the west end and one over each 
door, which are near the west end.” The 
railroad traveller, who rushes by the 
present city of Elizabeth, would not be 
likely to connect the church whose strik- 
~ ing Gothic tower dominates the main 
street of the city with the original 
building described in the foregoing 
words. But the one is the outcome of the 
other and the present St. John’s, Eliza- 
beth, with its nearly 1,200 communi- 
cants, its strong parish life and many 
good works, is the product of foreign mis- 
sions. The first Church service held in 
Elizabeth dates from November, 1703. 
The bi-centenary of this fruitful event 
is to be observed by the parish on Novem- 
ber 10th. Recognizing its indebtedness 
to the foreign missionary enterprise, the 


congregation, at the suggestion of the 
rector and the vestry, have determined 
that all the offerings at the bi-centenary 
service shall be given to foreign mis- 
sions. This gift will be made, not in the 
place of the regular parish offerings for 
work at home and abroad, but in addi- 
tion to them. This decision may not be 


unique, but, at least so far as our knowl- 


edge goes, it is decidedly unusual. It is 
surely an example worth following. Al- 
though St. John’s is distinctly a pros- 
perous parish, it has abundant needs tow- 
ard which its members might rightly 
give, but they prefer at a time such as 
this to lift their eyes from merely local 
things and to show their gratitude to — 
God and loyalty to His purposes by en- 
deavoring to share some of their priv- 
ileges with others. We trust that as the 
years go on and other parishes come to 
keep significant anniversaries, they will 
follow the good example of St. John’s, 
Elizabeth. It is quite possible that the 
offerings on this occasion may be suffi- 
cient to support some missionary worker 
in the field for a whole year, or will make 
possible some advance step by helping in 
the acquisition of property or in the erec- 
tion of a building. Thus the home an- 
niversary will have a worthy memorial 
abroad. 
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Porto Rico new church 
Notes at San Juan is pro- 
gressing satisfactor- 

ily; and it may be ready for use by 


Christmas. Meantime, services continue 
to be held in the Colonial Hotel. No 
American Churehman visiting San Juan 
this winter should fail to make himself 
known to Bishop Van Buren, and to at- 
tend a service in St. John’s Church. 
The present missionary at San Juan, 
the Rev. D. W. Bland, reports increasing 
congregations and steady growth in the 
parish schools under Miss Cuddy’s di- 
rection. The arrival of Miss Fordham 
as an assistant teacher will permit fur- 
ther enlargement this winter, particu- 
larly when the school is able to occupy 
its proposed quarters in the basement of 
the new church. School work has been 
begun, too, at Puerta de Tierra, where 
St. Luke’s Mission is doing well. At 
Ponce the new missionary, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Watson, is leading the congregation 
forward. Unfortunately, no one as yet 
has been secured for the important mis- 
sion at Porto Moula, among the Eng- 
lish-speaking blacks on the island of 
Vieques. Bishop Van Buren, after sev- 
eral months spent in this country in 
search of funds for the Porto Rico 
Equipment Fund, returns to San Juan 
November 14th. 


OUBTLESS no 
little surprise 

was felt by the mem- 
bers of the New York congregation who 
were told one Sunday last month by 
Bishop Griswold, of Salina, that, accord- 
ing to government statistics, Kansas rep- 
resents a higher average of intelligence 
than any other State in the Union, save 
one. That state, by the way, is not 
New York nor even Massachusetts, but 
Nebraska. Salina, though almost ex- 
clusively an agricultural district, 
abounds in opportunities for missionary 
service. During the few months of his 
leadership of the Church in the district, 
Bishop Griswold has been able to in- 
crease largely the number of clergy and 


Salina 


of the Kingdom 


to extend the services of the Church to 
several hitherto unoccupied points. The 
clergy whom the Bishop found in the 
district were working valiantly and at 
the cost of great self-denial. One mis- 
sionary, whose parish is 150 miles long 
and seventy miles wide, had been trav- 
elling over his field so diligently that 
during the year he had used for travel- 
ling expenses $180 of his $680 stipend, 
and yet the small amount remaining for 
the support of his family was larger than 
at least one other missionary income in 
the district. With progressive and pros- 
pering people and with loyal co-workers, 
Bishop Griswold naturally looks forward 
confidently to the future of the Church 
in Salina. Like all other missionary 
bishops, his work requires for its proper 
maintenance a larger amount than the 
$1,500 annual appropriation from the 
Board of Managers. A few of the mis- 
sions will in time become self-support- 
ing. The conditions of the field and 
the fact that no town contains more than 
10,000 people, and few more than 3,000, 
while there are many of from 500 to 
1,000, make the ——— of self-support 
a difficult one. 


ISHOP ROWE 


A Budget of left St. Michael 
Alaska by steamer early in 
News September on his 


way up the Yukon to 
Tanana, which he expected to make his 
base for the winter. “I will soon be 
frozen up in the interior once more,” he 
writes, “and hope to begin my journey- 
ing about November 1st.” From Tanana 
he will go up the river as far as Fort 
Yukon, thence across country to the 
Koyukok River; then south to the Por- 
cupine River and Circle City, and back 
to Tanana, from which point he will go 
overland along the Copper River to Val- 
dez. The Rev. Charles E. Rice, of Cir- 
cle, never having recovered entirely from 
his illness induced by exposure last win- 
ter, has been obliged to come out of 
Alaska for this winter. He hopes by 
residence for a few months in Southern 
California to be entirely restored to 
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a serious illness. 
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health again, and to be enabled to re- 
sume his work at Circle for the winter 
of 1904-05. Mr. E. J. Knapp, the New 
York layman who has rendered such 
valuable volunteer service at Rampart 
for the last four years, is also on his 
To Mr. Knapp’s courage 
one of the Alaska staff, the Rev. A. R. 
Hoare, who spent last winter at Ram- 
part, undoubtedly owes his life. Just 
as the river began to break up, early in 
the summer, Mr. Hoare was seized with 
His only hope seemed 
to be to reach Tanana, where he could 
have the services of an army physician. 
The river, running wild with the break- 
ing ice, was the only way the journey 
could be made. Mr. Knapp placed his 
sick friend in a small canoe, and by his 
skill and coolness succeeded in landing 
the boat without serious damage at 
Tanana, eighty miles below. At almost 


any moment during the trip a slight 


mistake would have meant the crushing 
of the boat between the ice fields and 
death to its occupants, A twenty-four 
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hours’ delay, the surgeon at Tanana 
said, would have placed Mr. Hoare be- 
yond hope of recovery. The modest 
heroisms of the mission field are, as a 
rule, as unknown as they are inspiring. 


HE losses in the 

Progress staff are in 

in Southeastern part offset by the ad- 
Alaska dition of the Rev. C. 

S. Mullikin, who goes 

to Sitka for the winter, thus giving that 
point the advantage of a resident mis- 
sionary for the first time in some years, 
for although the Bishop’s home is in 
Sitka, he is away constantly for long 
periods in other parts of the district. 
The staff of the Bishop Rowe Hospital 
in Skagway is also increased by the ap- 
pointment of Miss Isabel M. Emberley, 
whose abundant qualifications are indi- 
cated elsewhere in this issue. At Val- 
dez the building of the hospital has pro- 
gressed rapidly under the direction of 
the Rev. F. C. Taylor, and although $400 
are still needed to complete payments, — 
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Mr. Taylor hoped to have it open by No- 
vember 1st. Its usefulness will be lim- 
ited until larger gifts than have as yet 
been received come for its equipment. 
Miss Deane, who arrived at Valdez in 
September, after a furlough in the 
States, is to have charge of the medical 
work. To Mr. Taylor’s great regret, 
he has been unable to carry out the 
plans for the erection of a men’s club 
room, so badly needed as a place of re- 
sort, where the many miners who will 
winter in Valdez might have an oppor- 
tunity for social enjoyment without the 
temptations which surround the abun- 
dant saloons. About $1,000 of the $1,500 


needed are in hand. 
OST of us still 
New Needs think of Col- 


and Opportunities orado as a state al- 
an Colorado most exclusively of 
mountains and 

mines, but in doing this we lose sight 
of the great eastern section, compris- 
ing about one-third of the total area of 
the state and about two-thirds of the 
area of the Diocese of Colorado. Be- 
cause of the uncertain water supply this 
district has been but sparsely settled. 
Irrigation under government auspices, 
however, is changing all this, and Col- 
orado to-day is facing the novel condi- 
tion of a decreasing population in the 
mining districts and of a greatly increas- 
ing population in the east, which is be- 
coming an agricultural section. Until 
recently the Church has done no work at 
all in these eastern counties, but with the 
growth of population and with the once 
small communities becoming towns of 
importance, Bishop Olmsted is endeavor- 
ing to have the Church do its part in 
shaping this new life. In the six north- 
eastern counties, with an area larger 
than that of Connecticut and Delaware 
combined, there is not one resident 
clergyman of the Church, and in all this 
district on only one Sunday a month is 
the Church service said, though ocea- 
sional week-day services are held in 
some of the county towns. In the south- 
eastern counties, with an area larger 


than Massachusetts and New Jersey 
combined, two clergymen are at work, 
but, with the increase in the population 
and the many calls for service which it 
brings, they are entirely unable to meet 
all the demands of the situation. Six 
more men should be placed in this 
eastern field at once. The Churchmen of 
Colorado are alive to the necessities of 
the case and are giving about $5,000 a 
year toward diocesan missions, an aver- 
age of just about $1 for every communi- 
eant, man, woman and child. Colorado’s 
aid from the Board of Managers amounts 
to only $1,000. The home missionary 
societies of other Christian bodies are 
recognizing the opportunities and de- 
mands in eastern Colorado, and are mak- 
ing adequate appropriations to secure the 
future. May not Bishop Olmsted have 
the reinforcements the growing work re- 
quires ? 


OR a long time 

Shall the Church there has been 
HaveaGeneral need for a_ general 

Missionary among missionary among 
the Scandinavians the Swedes of the 
of the Northwest? Northwest. Few 
people probably real- 

ize that the Scandinavian population 
of Minnesota and the two Dakotas 
is fully 750,000. These people, from their 
previous training, are well disposed to 
accept the leadership of the Church, and 
if a missionary can be secured to give 
his whole time to visiting the towns 
where they are gathered, and the country 
districts through which they are widely 
scattered, many of them will become 
communicants. The Bishops in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota have now 
pledged to the Board of Managers 
$900, for the stipend and_ travelling 
expenses of such a missionary, and ask 
that the Board shall appropriate a like 
amount. Unfortunately, the Board felt 
at its October meeting that in view of 
the state of the Treasury it could not 
undertake to assume at that time even 
so small an addition to its budget. An 
eminently qualified missionary is at 
hand in the Rev, J. V. Alfvegren, lately 
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rector of St. Sigfrid’s Church, St. Paul. 
The Church ought to have the advantage 
of his services in this important work. 
The Board will gladly make the ap- 
pointment if the $900 asked from it can 
be quickly provided by Churehmen who 
recognize the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity to offer Church privileges to our 
Swedish-American citizens. 


B Y the recent pur- 
chase of prop- 
erty in Kiukiang, the 
Hankow Mission se- 
cures a permanent 
foothold in another province, that of 
Kiangsi. For about three years work 
has been earried on in rented quarters in 
Kiukiang by a Chinese deacon, under the 
Rev. S. H. Littell, of Wuchang. The 
mission has prospered from the start, 
and adherents have been steadily won, 
even though the accommodations for the 
worshippers were of the simplest kind. 
Three months ago an unexpected oppor- 
tunity was offered to buy property. Mr. 
Littell had no funds to make the pur- 
chase and the Bishop was unable to ex- 
' tend any aid. Nevertheless, they deter- 
mined that the Church must have that 
Jand and the buildings upon it. Five 
weeks of patient negotiation resulted in 
closing the transaction, but the money, 
taels 1740—about $1,000, had to be bor- 
rowed, in the faith that those who be- 
lieve in progress would lend a hand. 
Was Mr. Littell over-venturesome? He 
did simply what business men are doing 
every day, and refused to let a decisive 
opportunity pass by. True, he dis- 
counted the future. But a chance to 
secure so good a property at so low a 
price might never occur again. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Littell’s faith in the will- 


Kiukiang, 
the Gateway 
to Kiangsi 


ingness of people at home to help has _ 


not been misplaced. At least 1,000 read- 
ers of THe Spirit or Missions will want 
to have a one dollar share in this enter- 
prise. The dollars may be sent to the 
- Treasurer at the Church Missions House, 
marked “for the Kiukiang property.” 
The station at Kiukiang is the gateway 
to a province containing a population of 
24,500,000 people. 
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HE recent death 

of two of the 
native clergy in the 
Shanghai District 
leaves the staff unfortunately short- 
handed. Of course, other young China- 
men are in training, and before long a 
number will be prepared to step into the 
places left vacant by the death of two 
veterans. The need, however, is for re- 
cruits immediately. Even though the 
places of the two Chinese workers were 
at once supplied by a dozen Chinese 
helpers, Bishop Graves would still want 
men from home to superintend the work 
of the native staff at the various sta- 
tions, and to open new points. Of the 
six large cities for which men were 
wanted a year ago, three are now occu- 
pled, but this has only been brought 
about by reducing the foree at other 
points. The acuteness of the situation 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
Rev. Robert C. Wilson, formerly sta- 
tioned at Wusih, who has been in China 
less than a year and a half, has been as- 
signed as the only resident foreigner in 
the city of Zangzok, with a population of 
200,000. - In view of present con- 
ditions, Bishop Graves is obliged to re- 
peat his request for reinforcements. Mr. 
Mosher should have an associate at 
Wusih; Mr. Wilson one at Zangzok. 
Two men are needed in’ Changchow; two 
in Chingkiang, and two in Soongkong, 
all large and important centres, at pres- 
ent unoccupied. 


China’s 
Need for Men 


STUDY of the 


The Apportionment apportionment 
Plan in returns affords 

the Dioceses material for a good 
and Districts many _ interesting 


comparisons and con- 
trasts. We have sought unsuccessfully 
for some general statement that would 
explain them, but anything that might be 
said would be open to numerous excep- 
tions. Apparently the missionary dis- 
triets are making more serious efforts 
to give the full apportionment than the 
dioceses. Sixteen of the twenty-one 
home districts, as compared with nine 
of the sixty dioceses, gave the full 
amount of the apportionment or more. 
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The mission field evidently intends to 
demonstrate its belief in missions and to 
justify the help that has been received 
in the past. Montana, for instance, be- 
lieving with its bishop that better re- 
sults for the Apportionment Plan could 
be secured by applying gifts from the 
Sunday-schools and the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, as well as from the parishes, in- 
creased the apportionment of $1,775 sug- 
gested by the Board of Managers to 
$2,960, and then gave $3,132—a striking 
contrast to the action of the apportion- 
ment committee in an Eastern diocese, 
which reduced the amount suggested by 
the Board of ~Managers—$126,000—to 
$101,900. Montana’s gift to general mis- 
sions thus averages $1.16 for each com- 
municant. On the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that, large as are the 
amounts, relatively, coming from some of 
the missionary districts, the work to 
which the Church has pledged itself can 
only be done as the large offerings come 
from large dioceses like New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. Each 
materially increased its gifts as com- 
pared with the previous year. 


] HAT is true of 

The Apportion- the dioceses 
ment Plan in the seems to hold true of 
Parishes the parishes. It is 
stimulating to find 

the small congregations in a district like 
Laramie making offerings almost with- 
out exception. Every congregation to 
which an apportionment was made, save 
three, gave offerings; of those three, two 
have four communicants each and the 
third, one communicant. The result is 
that Laramie overpaid its apportionment 
of $625 by $11.97. On the other hand, 
eastern congregations like Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, and St. Thomas’s, St. 
Bartholomew’s and Incarnation, New 
York, whose gifts, in the order named, 
were the largest in the whole country, 
gave promptly and largely. There are 
only four dioceses, other than those to 
which these parishes belong, the total of 
whose congregational gifts equals the 
amount given by any one of them. 
If the Sunday-school offerings be added 
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congregation, Holy 
Apostles’ Parish, Philadelphia, leads 
all others, with a total of $15,750—an 
amount surpassed by only three di- 
oceses other than its own. The most 
frequent failure to accomplish all that 
the Apportionment Plan suggests seems 
to occur in the dioceses and parishes above 
the average in size and resources. Yet 
they contain a majority of the communi- 
cants of the Church and a large proportion 
of its wealth. In some cases parochial 
improvements—a new church, a parish 
house, a new organ—are the occasion 
for failure to give the apportionment. 
In other cases where the circumstances 
are no more favorable, the outlay for 
parish improvement becomes a spur to 
larger missionary endeavor. We return, 
therefore, to the old conviction that the 
personal equation, rather than parochial 
resources, counts most largely in mis- 
sionary giving. Wherever genuine in- 
terest, and confidence in the  will- 
ingness and ability of the parish, are 
manifested by the rector, the congrega- 
tion responds, the apportionment ceases 
to be regarded as a tax, or as an un- 
reasonable suggestion impossible of ac- 
complishment, and becomes a goal to- 
ward which to strive loyally and, gener- 
ally, with success. 


to those of the 


N this number is 
The Story of a | published the 
Pioneer Journey first of three articles 
in the Philippines by Bishop Brent, de- 
scribing his tour sev- 
eral months ago in Northern Luzon. 
This journey represented thorough-going 
pioneer investigation. It was made in 
large part through wild and rough coun- 
try, and among primitive people. In 
all the northern section of the island the 
Church is the only Christian body at 
present ministering to the people. We 
are sure that our readers will follow 
Bishop Brent’s narrative with keen in- 
terest, and with lively sympathy for the 
people on whose behalf he made the 
journey. When last heard from, the 
Bishop had just reached Japan as a mem- 
ber. of the commission to study methods 
of dealing with the opium traffic. 
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The Land of Long Distance Parochial Calls 


BY THE REVEREND GEORGE C. GROVES, JR. 


« Y father left home twenty 
years ago. Since that time 
he has been knocking around 
the great western country. 

Part of it he has spent in northern 
Idaho and eastern Washington. A recent 
letter tells me he is ill, alone and suffer- 
ing. I judge, by the clerical almanac, 
that you are the nearest clergyman to the 
town from which he writes. Will you 
not see him, let me know his condition 
and needs and render such service as lies 
in your power?’ ; 

Such was the purport of a letter which 
came recently in my mail from an 
eastern Churchman. The appeal seemed 
urgent, the case pressing. So, the next 
day, I started out to find the object of 
this son’s solicitude. 

The first stage of my journey carried 
me over forty-nine miles of railroad, 
past mining towns, mountain ranches 
and logging camps, to a lumber town on 
the southern end of Lake Coeur d’Alene. 
The second stage was a twenty-two-mile 
boat trip, up the St. Joe River, through 


some of the most beautiful country I 
ever beheld, the river bank lined with 
poplars, the adjacent mountains rich 
with a thick growth of cedar, pine and 
tamarack, the meadows dotted with the 
shacks or tepees of the Indians. Arriv- 
ing almost at the head of navigation, in 
a town of some three hundred people, 
mainly miners and timber men, I found 
that my journey had only just com- 
menced, for my man had, a few days be- 
fore, been seat, by kind neighbors, to an- 
other town, for care and treatment. 
Seven o’clock the next morning found me 
again on the little boat, which carried me 
to a larger lumber town at the other end 
of the lake. The next stage of my 
parochial eall was a fourteen-mile drive 
over hills, woodland and prairie. Final- 
ly my seeking was rewarded and my mis- 
sion accomplished. A return drive of 
fourteen miles brought me back again to 
the lakeside, where the night was spent. 


_ The next day, after another boat ride and 


railroad journey, I reached my home in 
Wallace. I had been gone forty-eight 
(785) 
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hours, had travelled almost one hundred 
miles by rail, eighty-four miles by boat 
and twenty-eight miles by wagon—210 
miles in all to make one parochial call. 
Often during the past twelve months 
have I felt the almost painful isolation of 
clerical life in this western country; 
often have I wished to be transported 
for an hour to the monthly gatherings 
of my curates’ club, at the Church Club 


The Land of Long, Distance Parochial Calls 


where there might be—yes, where there 
should be at least a half dozen of my 
brother ministers. 

Some twelve years ago, under the 
leadership of the present Bishop of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, the Church found its 
way into this extreme end of the Idaho 
“nan handle,” to this Coeur d’Alene 
country which since then has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds and which now 


WALLACE AS 
rooms, in Brooklyn, or to the more 
august presence of the B. C. L. at the 


hour of their sumptuous dining in the 
palatial precincts of the Montauk, but 
never before has the sense of my far-off 
isolation been impressed upon me as by 
this one parochial call. My nearest cler- 
ical neighbor to the east is 100 miles off, 
in Montana, to the west another hundred 
miles away, in Washington, to the north I 
know not where in Canada, to the south, 
hundreds of miles away over the moun- 
{ains, rivers and prairies of this long 
drawn out state. I am alone in a region 


IT WAS IN 
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stands as the foremost silver-lead pro- 
ducing section of the world. 

“T remember well,” says an old settler, 
“when the Bishop first hit the trail into 
this country.” I wonder now if the 
Bishop would know the “trail” if he were 
to “hit” it again; I wonder what he 
would think now if he were to ride in 
the railroad cars, through canyons where 
he once travelled afoot, in the saddle or 
by stage; if he could see the “prospect 
holes” whieh have been converted into 
great mines, paying hundreds of thou- 
sands a year in dividends; if he could 
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meet the old prospector, now a million- 
aire mine owner; if he could see the 
cedar swamps which have been turned 
into cities, and note on every hand the 
almost unparalleled progress of this, the 
greatest of all North American mining 
districts ? 

In these dozen or more years what has 
the Church been doing as the pioneer 
religious organization? Churches were 


ly so for the simple reason that one man 
cannot do the work of three or four. 
And what is true in this section of Idaho 
is true in sections of every one of our 
missionary districts of the great West. 
In the onward rush of a rapidly ad- 
vancing material development, the 
Church is lagging behind. Men from all 
parts of the country are here to fell the 
great timbers of the forests; to plow and 


WALLACE AS 
erected in the four largest towns of the 
district, one at Wallace, the metropolis 
ef the Coeur d’Alenes, one at Murray, 
a famous placer camp twenty miles 
north, one at Mullan, a prosperous camp 
seven miles east, and one at Wardner, 
twelve miles west. These have been kept 
alive, sometimes by two or three clergy- 
men, more often, as at the present time, 
by one. Of these four churches Holy 
Trinity, Wallace, alone has reached a 
position of self-support; the others are 
to-day little, if any, stronger than the 
day they were first established, and large- 


IT 
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sow and reap the prairies and the fertile 
valleys; to dig down into the bowels of 
the earth and wrest from its hiding 
place the hidden ore; to build houses, to 
open marts and money exchanges; but 
only a few are to be found to minister to 
the mission congregation. The nine 
“silent churches” of this Missionary Dis- 
trict of Spokane are the mute witnesses 
to a erying need. Is there no one who is 
now asking, “Why should I not go and 
share the labor and happiness in the land 
of long-distance parochial calls?” 
Wallace, Idaho. 


The Church in the Philippine Islands 
A Trip through Northern Luzon 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND CHARLES H. BRENT, D.D. 


ab: 

IME has wings in every part of 
the world, but in the Philippine 
Islands its flight seems to be 
unusually rapid. Jt is hard to 
realize that more than six months have 
passed since Mr. Clapp, Mr. Staunton 
and myself took the train at Manila, 
January 13th at dawn, for Dagupan, 
with the intention of setting out from 
there to make a tour through Ben- 
euét and the provinces that le north- 
ward. It was interesting to see the 
natives going to work, some of them 
waiting for their carts, others huddled 
together with handkerchiefs about their 
heads, because it was “mucho frio.” I 
took with me a faithful muchacho, Vic- 
torino, thinking that he would be of con- 
siderable service to us, but he nearly 
perished with cold in Benguét, and, as I 
found him about as useful as an um- 
brella on a dry day, I left him among his 
people in Union. I ean never be too 
thankful that Mr. Clapp was my com- 
panion throughout the trip. His quick 
powers of discernment, his unselfish 
thoughtfulness, his geniality, and above 
all his deep love for the. people, es- 
pecially the poor and the weak, were in 
large measure responsible for the fruit- 

fulness of our experience. 

In due season we reached Dagupan, 
which is the terminus of the railway. 
There we were taken in by some hospit- 
able officers, to await the sailing of the 
Omaha, a ship which plies between Dagu- 
pan and San Fernando. When the south- 
west monsoon is blowing, it is apt to 
make it difficult for any ships to leave 
the harbor, as a bar forms very rapidly, 
and when the waves are high it is im- 
possible for a ship of any draught to get 
to sea, We spent a week waiting for a 
chance to clear the bar. During this 
period we were given an opportunity to 
see all the American people in Dagupan, 
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and on Sunday service was held in the 
school-house. Mr. Staunton, who was re- 
turning to Baguio at the same time, was 
with us. 

As we might have to wait indefinitely 
for the boat, an arrangement was made, 
through the courtesy of the quartermas- 
ter, by which we got transportation by 
road in an army wagon to San Fernando. 
The road was full of interest, much of it 
being along the beach, and the natives 
were most friendly in their demeanor. 
The little children, with their bright eyes 
and smiling lips, always had a greeting 
for us. We reached Agoo in the late 
afternoon, where we spent the night with 
the school-teacher, a bright young fellow 
from Worcester, Mass. <A relay met us at 
Agoo. It had been sent on by the officer 
in command at San Fernando, and, after 
a good night’s sleep, we started bright 
and early for the army post there. As 
we entered the town we were met by 
Captain Harteman, of the Eleventh 
Cavalry, who treated us with great 
courtesy. We were taken out to his 
house at Camp Wallace, beautifully situ- 
ated on a peninsula which runs in a semi- 
circular form out into the sea. Captain 
Elliott, who shared the house with Cap- 
tain Harteman, and from whom we re- 
ceived many kindnesses both then and on 
subsequent trips, is a son of the late 
Bishop Elliott, of Western Texas. The 
officers’ quarters are situated on a bluff, 
looking out to sea. Behind, the moun- 
tains, in their soft veil of mist that never 
lifts, rise tier upon tier. The morning 
of our arrival was fair, and the sea was 
dressed in its finest gown; patches of 
emerald green, faint purple, sky blue, 
and lines of white, which indicated 
where the coral reefs lay, made a fair 
picture. 

I carried with me a letter from Gen- 
eral Davis, commanding the Army of the 
Philippines, asking for an escort from 
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San Fernando to Bontoe. We expected 
to go to Baguio and cross country from 
there to Bontoc, but it was deemed wise 
by the officers to return to the coast after 
our visit to Baguio, and strike across 
country from Santa Cruz. The road by 
the trail to Baguio is extremely pretty. 
We had an eseort of two troopers, under 
the command of Captain Tompkins, and 
a pack train of a mules. We 
reached Naguilian, a town of consider- 
able wealth, being something of a depot 
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took us away from the river. At differ- 
ent points on the trail beautiful views 
may be had of the country to the west 
and south. At Sablan, where there is a 
rest-house, we made another stop, spend- 
ing the afternoon and night there. Early 
on the morrow we started out on the 
last stage of our journey. The climb was 
steep in places, and the scenery increas- 
ingly beautiful. It was a treat to see 
here and there a pine tree. Tropical vege- 
tation followed us almost all the way. 


THE HOUSE WHERE THE BISHOP'S PARTY WAS ENTERTAINED IN BAGUIO 


for tobacco and coffee, after a three 
hours’ ride. We spent the night at a lit- 
tle hotel, kept by an American, where we 
got our first near glimpse of the Igor- 
rotes, who were lingering about, some of 
them gambling by the fire, others 
stretched out on the steps, asleep in their 
gray (with dirt) cotton blankets. 

On the morning of the 22d we were in 
the saddle by six o’clock, and spent the 
first part of our day’s ride going up the 
river bed. The real climbing began when 
we came to the foot of the big hill that 


Orchids and magnificent tree ferns es- 
pecially attracted my attention. The 
Igorrotes, with their chuggies, on which 
are placed their burdens, passed us con- 
tinually. Their houses are, like them- 
selves, dirty, and with an unkempt ap- 
pearance given by the rough thatch, 
which looks as though it were an imita- 
tion of an Igorrote head of hair. 

At one point of the trail we had an 
accident. One of the pack mules went 
over backward and rolled down the 
precipice, fifty or seventy-five feet. When 
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IGORROTES IN THE TOWN OF CERVANTES 


we scrambled down to him he was as un- 
concerned and uninjured as though he 
had been eating thistles instead of turn- 
ing somersaults. By fastening a rope to 
him, and putting some American muscle 
at the other end, we hauled him up to 
the trail again. In the meantime the 
Igorrotes, who apparently appreciate 
mule flesh, began to flock to the scene 
of the accident, hoping that a canao, or 
feast, would be their reward. 

Baguio, where we arrived in time for 
dinner, is situated 4,777 feet above the 
sea level. It is in a cup-shaped valley, 
and, in my judgment, the site of the 
town was not well chosen. The Govern- 
ment sanatorium is there, and, at a re- 
cent session of the Commission, Baguio 
was made the official summer capital. 
The word “baguio” means “tempest.” 
The winds in that locality are very high 
during the typhoon season. After find- 
ing a good camping ground, we did a 
little exploring, visiting, among other 
places, a circular house built around a 
pine tree by a miner. We had heard some 
extravagant ‘stories of the agricultural 
possibilities of the land in Benguét, but 
a short conversation with the Govern- 
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ment expert who is experimenting there 
dispelled Aa good deal of our vision. The 
land is fertile, but it will not grow cvery- 
thing that America produces. The pota- 
toes are good, and we saw and ate some 
wild tomatoes growing hard by the trail, 
but I believe that peas and beans are by 
no means a success. 

After coming from the enervating and 
hot lowlands, it is very bracing to feel 
the cool air of the mountains. I do not 
know how low the thermometer went dur- 
ing our stay, but we had a fire in our 
house every night, and slept under sev- 
eral army blankets. In the morning you 
could see your breath. This is the region 
of pines, which clothe all the hills. 

Mr. Staunton, who had already studied 
the situation, took us to a valley about 
a mile from Baguio and much more 
prettily situated, where he thought we 
might do well to secure property. This 
we did, selecting an attractive slope, with 
an eastern and southern aspect. I bought 
five acres at that time and an additional 
five on a more recent visit. Our rest 
house, the House of the Resurrection, as 
it is called, which now occupies the mid- 
dle of thehill, is one of the prettiest and 
most comfortable houses in the place. 
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In that high country it is desirable to 
get, as much sun as possible. It is never 
hot, and more often than not it is chilly. 

During our stay we learned something 
of the schools, and, although we were not 
fortunate enough to be present at a ses- 
sion, we got into touch with the teachers. 
A little American girl, aged nine, goes to 
the school with the Igorrotes. On the oc- 
casion of our visit to the teachers, as we 
were leaving, we found this youngster 
sitting on the steps by the side of a na- 
tive boy. She had a Baldwin Primer and 
was. teaching him 
English. Her 
mother told us 
that she had two 
pupils. 

There is quite a 
settlement of 
Americans here, 
and need for church 
work among them. 
We had service in 
the hotel on the 
morning of our 
first Sunday. There 
is something very 
thrilling in hold- 
ing public worship 
where the name of 
Jesus has seldom, 
if ever, been heard. 

I spoke to the 
people about the 
desirability of hav- 
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out of it by telling a story of friction be- 
tween the Church and the local govern- 
ment. Upon my return to Manila, a few 
moments’ conversation with Governor 
Taft settled the whole matter, so that 
now we hold the property under official 
sanction. This is one of several in- 
stances where the wisdom and consider- 
ateness of the Philippine Commission 
have enabled good work to go on without 
molestation. 

My feeling is that the Igorrotes of 
Benguét are a much inferior tribe to 
those of  Bontoe. 
The latter are much 
more virile, al- 
though more sav- 
age. 

A few miles from 
Baguio is Trini- 
dad, an Ilocano set- 
tlement, although 
an JIgorrote town 
is also incorporated 
in it. We walked 
over there. one day 
and found an un- 
sheltered group of 
Roman Catholics, 
who have since re- 
quested us to min- 
ister to them, and 
Mr. Staunton holds 
weekly services for 
them. 

The Igorrotes of 


ing a church and Bishop BRENT READY FOR THE DAY’s JouRNEY Benguét, like their 


of making a con- 

‘tribution toward the structure them- 
selves. It was taken hold of with a 
good deal of interest;.and after we left 
about $400 were pledged and a site se- 
cured on a height overlooking the town. 
There the church now stands. It is hard- 
ly complete, but is in a fair way to be- 
ing finished. Of course it is a severely 
plain structure, but it will be sufficiently 
commodious for all our purposes for 
some time to come. There was some lit- 
tle difficulty in connection with the title 
of the property, the details of which I 
need not discuss. Somehow the news- 
papers got hold of it, and made capital 


brethren in other 
parts of the country, are by no means 
without a religion. It partakes, per- 
haps, of ancestor worship, but they 
have a definite belief in a supreme 
being, whom they worship in their 
own way. We saw some of their social 
customs, though we did not come into as 
close touch with them as we did later on 
with those in the country further north. 
We saw a cajfiao, or Igorrote feast, one 
afternoon, as we were riding up the trail. 
Men were beating tom-toms and some re- 
sounding brass instruments which they 
seem to prize highly. A man and a wom- 
an were dancing rather gracefully. In 
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out culture or education. 
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the meantime a_ pig 


was roasting before 
the fire. The master 
of the feast, clothed 
only from his loins 
upward came to us 
and invited us to 
join them. He shook 
hands with all of us 
and was very friend- 
ly. We declined his 
invitation, fearing 
that courtesy might 
make it necessary for 
us to eat and drink 
pas some of their good 


CHIEF OF POLICE 
things. 

In, or rather near, Baguio, is a school 
presided over by Mrs. Kelly, the wife of 
a miner. She is a communicant of the 
Church, and one of our good friends. 
There is no one in that district who has 
accomplished as much for the people as 
she. She has ministered to their physical 
ailments, as well as to their intellectual 
needs, was much in want of equipment 
and supplies, but steps are being taken to 
secure what is necessary. 

On February 2d we turned once more 
toward the coast, going down to San 
Fernando in two days. I had an inter- 
esting experience in Naguilian. I went 
into (the R. C.) church and happened to 
kneel at the choir step. In a short time 
the sacristan came out and laid a piece 
of carpet in the sanctuary for me to 
kneel on. It was a pleasant courtesy. As 
I was leaving the church the padre called 
tome. He isa fat, jovial Filipino, with- 
We sat to- 
gether and had a long talk in Spanish, 
despite my limited vocabulary. 

The Filipino priests, of whom I have 
seen a good many, are incompetent where 
they are not bad. One must remember, 
however, that under the regime of the 
Fratles no attempt seems to have been 
made to secure the finest native material 
for Holy Orders. The Frailes wanted 
muchacho-priests, and they certainly got 


them. I am only quoting the consensus 


of opinion among American Roman 
Catholics, as well as other observers, 
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when I say that the hope of the native 
ministry in the Philippine Islands is in 
If the Roman Catho- 
lic Church were as frank as a large num- 
ber of her communicants are in summing 
up the situation, she would progress 
much more rapidly in her conciliatory 
labors in this country than she does. 

We were met at Naguilian by a na- 
tive Constabulary Inspector, whose name 
is Felipe, and who had been detailed by 
the commanding officer of the constabu- 
lary to accompany us on our trip through 
the northern country. He went with us 
only as far as Bontoc, where I think his 
heart failed him. At any rate, he was 
glad to get his release. I do not think he 
liked the looks of the naked, tatooed, 
long-haired barbarians; but while he was 
with us he was very courteous and help- 
ful. 

When we arrived in San Fernando we 
found that a brave young school-teacher 
who had been struggling with small-pox, 
and whom Mr. Staunton had baptized a 
few days before, had died. I was asked 
to conduct the funeral service. The room 
used was in the Provincial Building. It 
was crowded with natives and Ameri- 
eans. I read our grand Burial Office, a 
choir of men singing three hymns. My 
heart was full of tender thoughts for this 
young man, unknown to me though he 
was, who came out to the Philippines 
with his courageous heart full of expecta- 


a new generation. 
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THE BISHOP AND MR. CLAPP RESTING AFTER 
A HARD BIT OF CLIMBING 
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tion and resolution. I spoke to the con- 
gregation of the Christian conquest of 
death. After the service I told the people 
that I would go to the grave and com- 
mit the body to the ground. A large 
number walked over to the place of 
burial, which is a plot of ground near the 
sea, a field of sand, desolate enough, but 
with numerous crosses to mark the rest- 
ing places of the dead. 

That same day we started up the coast 
en route for Bontoc. We had an inter- 
esting ride of about eighteen or twenty 
miles, our usual day’s march, and then 
we camped for the night. On the day 
following, February 5th, we stopped at 
the town called Namapacan and visited 
the schools, containing about 180 boys 
and seventy-five girls. At another town 
called Tagudin we found school work in 
progress. In this town we had a chat 
with the padre. He was frank in stating 
that he was on the fence, as far as the 
Aglipay movement was concerned. His 
real sympathy is with Aglipay. I told 
him that the “Independent Church” was 
not a catholic church. At first he stoutly 
maintained that it was, then he swung 
around and agreed that it was Protes- 
tant. He gave us to understand that he 
was going to ally himself with the 
church that would give him the best 
bread and butter. 

That afternoon -Santa Cruz was 
reached, after a ride of twenty-two miles. 
We camped in the plaza in front of the 
church, and took a dip in the surf, which 
was running high. On the morrow we 
struck inland. The first part of the trail 
is along an arroyo and through high 
grass. When we had gone some little 
distance we began to climb by easy as- 
cents. Before us-rose Mount Tila, a 
mountain of considerable height, near 
where the insurrecto General Pilar was 
killed. The trail over the mountain, 
built by a Spanish engineer some thirty 
years ago, was in excellent condition. We 
reached Concepcién after six hours in the 
saddle. This town is partly Igorrote and 
partly locano. There is no padre here, 
and the church is in ruins. 

Our next stopping place was Angaqui. 
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Here, as at Concepcion, there is a small 
Christian settlement. The natives in the 
interior towns seem to have been sadly 
neglected by the Roman Church. There 
has been no priest, even for occasional 
ministrations, in any of these places for 
nearly three years. In Cervantes the 
presidente wrote to the coast and be- 
sought them for a priest, but only to 
meet with disappointment. We were 
given a feast by a friendly Filipino at 
Angaqui. None of the family sat at the 
table with us, but waited on us—our host, 
his wife, and most of their eight children. 
We were given a sumptuous repast, the 
piece de résistance being wild boar. Dur- 
ing the evening it transpired that the 
youngest child had not been baptized, 
and it resulted in our having a baptismal 
service, four little ones receiving the sac- 
It was very impressive—the 
dimly lighted room and the serious faces > 
of the Filipinos and Igorrotes who 
crowded about me or peered in at the 
doors and windows. 

’ The oddest figure in Angaqui is the 
chief of police. He is a funny, shrivelled 
up Igorrote, who wears a high-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, a blue coat and cot- 
ton trousers. J think it was in this town 
that an amusing occurrence took place 
in connection with some ice that was 
brought up for a sick soldier. The people 
had never seen ice before, and were filled 
with wonder at it. As it was used for 
illness, they drew the not unnatural in- 
ference that it was medicine, and begged 
a piece of it. It was put into a bottle, 
and of course it soon turned into water, 
but its magical properties still clung to 
it, and it was measured out in sparing 
quantities for the treatment of physical 
ills. I am inclined to think, from what 
I heard, that the bottle of ice water is 
like the widow’s cruse of oil. It never 
fails. Perhaps the well-favored Filipino 
in whose possession it is, considers that 
it is legitimate to replenish it occasion- 
ally from a neighboring stream. The 
water there is ice in posse at any rate. 

Another funny story occurs to me in 
connection with the use of ice. An Igor- 
rote had been in a coast town and had 
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seen this marvellous material. Upon his 
return to his own pueblo he described 
the wonders of the frozen water. His 
wife listened to him and then told him 
that she would not live any longer with 
such a liar, and the poor man was turned 
out of his own house. Some time later, 
when the military were in the town, ice 
was used, and the homeless native stood 
by when it was produced. Quick as 
thought he secured a bit of it and ran 
as fast as his legs would carry him to his 
home, in order to prove to his wife that 
he was not a liar. The story goes on to 
say that there was a complete reconcilia- 
tion over the piece of ice. 

The following day was Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 8th, and I celebrated the Holy 
Communion in the old convento, where 
_-we slept. By seven o’clock we were on 
the trail again. The scenery is extremely 
picturesque. 
side of a river, and then over the moun- 
tains. At Cervantes we were met by 
Governor Dinwiddie, who is_ better 
known as a journalist than as a provin- 
cial governor. He and his family were 
_most hospitable, and took us at once to 
their house. 
Cervantes is a neat town of 1,200 


At first we rode along the 
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Tlocanos. In the barrios near by are 
Igorrotes. This is in the province of Le- 
panto, and here again you find a different 
type of native. The Ilocanos came to 
this section of the country with the 
Spanish Government. They were em- 
ployees in some of the subsidiary offices. 
Quite a large settlement has thus grown 
up, but they are hated by the Igorrotes, 
for the most part. At least this is true in 
Bontoc, but may not be in Cervantes. 
Identified as they were with the op- 
pressive rule of the Spaniards, many of 
them forming the guardia civil, or native 
constabulary, they earned for themselves 
the same antipathy which was meted.out 
to the Spaniards. 

The church and convento at one time 
formed a serviceable pair of buildings. 
for religious work, but now the church is 
going to ruin, and is only used by the 
Governor for marriage ceremonies. 

Before we left for Bontoc we held a 
conference with the presidente and his 
counsellors, and the matter of our 
shepherding the Christian natives was ta- 
ken under consideration by them. Three 
children were brought to me for baptism, 
one of them being an Igorrote girl of 
thirteen. 


Glimpses of Missionary 


ISHOP MANN, as he journeys 
over the 80,000 square miles of 
his great North Dakota district, 
has numerous experiences which 

must contrast, always forcibly, and 
sometimes humorously, with the days 
when he was rector of a staid urban 
parish in Kansas City, Mo. Here, for 
instance, is the notice of a_ service, 
printed on the back of a postcard and 
mailed as widely as possible about 
the extensive neighborhood of “Sykes’ 
Ranch.” It indicates that the Bishop is 
wide awake to opportunities for planting 
the Church in a new country, where there 
is neither hamlet nor church-building, 
and where the place of worship can only 
be designated by section, township and 
range. 

“Divine Service at Sykes’ Ranch, 

Section 17, Township 136, Range 66, 

on Sunday, September 6, 
at 3 P.M. 
The Bishop of North Dakota 
(Protestant Episcopal Church) 
will conduct the service. 
All Christians, especially Lutherans, 
are cordially invited.” 


A little later the Bishop and a com- 
panion are discovered on a twenty-five 
mile drive in the middle of the night. 


“Arriving at Dunseith we found 
it impossible to wake anybody up at 
the hotel; so Dr. Beede opened the 
door, struck a match, found a lan- 
tern, and we went and put up the 
horses in the barn. Then we re- 
turned to the house, and inspected 
the bed-rooms, where we found 
them all doubly or trebly occupied. 
We therefore retired to the barn 
and made our bed upon the hay- 
mow.” 


Somehow, in our conception of a 
twentieth century apostle, haymows do 
not frequently find a place. 

For the evening of August 16th Bish- 
op Mann and one of his clergy were at 
Medora. 

“There we were most hospitably 

entertained by Mr. J. W. Foley, a 
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pioneer, who is full of anecdote and 

reminiscence. Medora has only 

thirty-five inhabitants, but at our 
evening service we had a congrega- 

tion of twenty-eight and an offering 

of $5.70.” 


Would any Eastern hamlets like to 
contest with Medora the honor of hold- 
ing the record for church attendance and 
liberal giving ? 

It is difficult to defeat the plans of a 
missionary bishop when he is as deter- 
mined to do a thing as Bishop Mann was 
to hold services on a given day in 
Sentinel Butte. 


“About noon we learned that 
there was a wreck on the railroad 
and that there was no telling when 
the train would come. We deter- 
mined to drive over, as the distance 
is only twenty miles. But after 
making arrangements for our team 
and driver we found that the river 
—the Little Missouri—had sud- 
denly risen so that it was unford- 
able. At first this seemed to settle 
things unfavorably. But generally 
there is some way out, and so we 
found it. We had the driver swim 
his horses across the river, and Mr. 
Dobbyn and myself, assisted by a 
goodly part of the male population 
of Medora, pulled the buggy over 
on the ties of the railroad bridge— 
keeping a sharp look-out for va- 
grant freight trains. Once on the 
other side we hitched up and 
started out gaily on the trail—for 
there is no road. We reached 
Sentinel Butte in ample time to 
hold evening service. The town is 
a very new one, and consists of ten 
houses, two stores, one hotel, one 
saloon, the railway station and a 
schoolhouse—in which latter we 
held service. 


And so the record runs. Day after 
day of hard travelling and earnest work, 
borne with unfailing good humor and joy 
because, by means of it all, the Bishop 
and his helpers are enabled to preach the 
Gospel of the glorious Son of God. 


Some Notes of a Visitation in Africa 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND §. D. 


S our General Convocation met 
this year at Cape Palmas, I 
took advantage of the occasion 
to visit a number of the sta- 
tions in the lower end of the district. 
My journey south was made in company 
with Dr. Gibson, President of Liberia, 
and one of the delegates to the convoca- 
tion. Visits to St. Mark’s Church, 
Harper, and St. James’s Church, Hoff- 
man Station, occupied two of the Sun- 
days immediately preceding the sessions. 
At Hoffman we celebrated a notable 
event, nothing less than the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the first 
mative boarding-school for the Cape 
Palmas Grebo tribe. This event led to 
the establishment of the station at Hoff- 
man. <A number of distinguished peo- 
ple were present, including President 
Gibson. Among the speakers were two 
of the oldest native converts, who had 
been eye witnesses of the establishment 
of the school, and who had been greatly 
benefited by the work begun half a cen- 
tury ago. 
The Rev. S. D. Ferguson, Jr., rector 


of St. James’s, in commenting upon this” 


anniversary, says: 

“Tn looking back over the fifty years 
that have elapsed we are able to count 
by the hundreds the many souls brought 
out of heathenism through the little 
leaven of Christianity that lodged in the 
breast of the worthy N. S. Harris 
(Yage Sie, who was taught in the school 
at Cavalla under the late Bishop Payne 
and, returning to his home, began the 
work here). We may here state that by 
going over the history of the parish we 
can count from 1856 to the present over 
nine hundred persons baptized on the 
station, . more than one hundred 
and thirty couples have entered the mar- 
riage life. The leaven has. indeed 
spread; but it has not as yet leavened the 
whole lump of heathenism that exists 
here. As another result of fifty years’ 


FERGUSON, D.D. 
hard labor, the sweet sound of the 
church bells can be heard every Sunday 
from the steeple of three church edifices, 
erected in the heathen villages, calling 
all to pay homage to the God who an- 
swers prayer; and where a presbyter, as- 
sisted by a noble band of workers (their 
own kith and kin), ean be heard break- 
ing the word of life to them. Going 
through each village on week days there 
can be seen the school teacher sur- 
rounded by children, some clad in manu- 
factured clothing and some in nature’s 
own covering, acquiring knowledge. 
Visit the services held in the chapels 
and there you will find the congregation 
following closely the services, chanting 
and singing praises to God with the 
spirit and the understanding also. All 
the result of the ‘hope’ expressed ‘that 
the day is not far distant when here, as 
at Oavalla, the voice of thanksgiving and 
melody shall be heard from the happy 
homes of many regenerated heathen.’ ” 

The convocation proved to be an in- 
spiring occasion. Religious services 
were held twice daily, with sermons and 
addresses. On the Sunday of the session, 
the Rev. J. R. Davis was advanced to 
the priesthood, and the first deaconess in 
the district, Mrs. Rosa D. Gibson, was set 
apart, and commissioned to serve in St. 
Mark’s Parish, Harper. At this service 
over one hundred and fifty persons re- 
ceived-the Holy Communion. In the af- 
ternoon a class of fifty-four persons was 
confirmed, over half of the number com- 
ing directly from heathenism. Among 
them were several men and women, some 
of them far advanced in age, in their 
native costumes. At night a general 
missicnary service was addressed by 
several of the clergy. ; 

The convocation decided that a pres- 
ent change in the name of the Church 
was not expedient, took steps in the 
direction of self-support by beginning 
an endowment fund for the district, and 
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endorsed the Bishop’s pledge of $425, as 
Liberia’s contribution to general mis- 
sions, under the Apportionment Plan. 
An interesting meeting of the Cape 
Palmas branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary was also held during the conyvoca- 
tion. 

After the adjournment of the convoca- 
tion, several of the clergy and others ac- 
companied me to Rocktown Station, 
where we consecrated the new St. Paul’s 
Church. The superintendent, the Rev. 
W. C. Cummings, presented five strong 
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Harper, was first visited. Here I met 
the Rev. Mr. Dunbar, superintendent of 
the Cavalla sub-district, and his family 
occupying the new parsonage. It was 
not quite completed; but they were 
forced to leave the rented house on ac- 
count of its bad condition. I spent a 
night with them and then made an early 
start for the river, three miles away. 
The canoe was made ready and we 
started on our journey up the Cavalla. 

We next landed at Gyidetabo, where 
Mr. F. Tanibo Hoskins, our catechist, is 


THE RENTED HOUSE ON THE ST. PAUL RIVER TO WHICH THE GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 
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young men—all recently from heathen- 
ism—for Confirmation. The Holy Com- 
munion was then celebrated. This sta- 
tion is altogether among the heathen and 
many of them have been gathered into 
the fold; but the harvest has scarcely 
been touched. 

A few days were spent at Harper re- 
ceiving calls and attending to numer- 
ous items of business which always 
crowd upon me during my visits there; 
and then I turned my face interiorward. 
Cavalla Station, twelve miles from 


stationed. The mission house, built of 
native material, was badly damaged by 
the overflowing of the river last year and 
another is being erected. Leaving word 
that we would stop for service on our re- 
turn, we went on to Blagyeke, where we 
had decided to spend the night. This 
place is marked by a large flat rock in 
the river at the landing, on which, it is 
said, that the late Bishop Payne spent a 
night on one of his missionary journeys, 
there being no village there at that time. 
Several families of native Christians 
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from Cavalla are now residing on the 
high bank and they were urgent in their 
request for a teacher there, who might 
also act as lay-reader. 

Our next stopping place was at a 
heathen village called Yobloke. While 
the canoe boys were cooking breakfast, 
we went to the king’s quarters and there 
met a large company of men and women 
—all quietly seated and listening to the 
speakers, who, in turn, took the floor (or 
rather, ground in this case). On inquiry, 
we learned that it was a town meeting 
to ascertain why the women were not 
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that they desired me to send some one to 
them for that purpose, and I promised to 
do so. A catechist has since been sent 
there and is now at work. 

Leaving Yobloke, we had a long and 
tiresome pull to Webo, and reached there 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. Proud, the 
eatechist, was at his station, which had 
undergone a favorable change since my 
last visit there. The people were en- 
gaged at their rice farms, and an effort 
to get them together for preaching was, 
therefore, not successful. Only a few 
of the principal men attended. On Sun- 
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more prolific. Of course, it was thought 
that witchcraft had to do with it, and, 
as usual, those accused would have to 
prove their innocence by drinking the 
poisonous sassy-wood. Scores of lives 
are annually destroyed in this way 
throughout the country. As soon as 
there was a break in their proceedings, 
we got permission from the king to 
speak, and I told them about God who 
controls all such matters. Mr. Dunbar 
followed and clinched my nails with an 
apt parable. They then told us that they 
had no one to teach them about God and 


day morning we went up to the old 
Bohlen Station, where a few native 
Christians are residing. Mr. Harmon, 
the catechist, is operating here as well as 
in the heathen village near by. We held 
service in the house of Mr. Bohlen, the 
oldest native Christian there. At the 
solicitation of the king, we ascended the 
steep hill, some three hundred feet high, 
on the top of which is situated the chief 
village of the large Webo tribe. There 
we met the king and a few of the prin- 
cipal men, the rest of the people having 
gone to their farms. I addressed them 
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on the work which we are trying to do 
for their benefit. This is our farthest in- 
terior station and is supposed to be 
seventy-five miles from Harper. I re- 
gard it an important centre for mission- 
ary work, from which we hope to advance 
farther interiorward. The people are 
very wild. 

The next morning we left Webo and 
descended the river to Blagyeke Station. 
Quite a number of native Christians as- 
sembled in a private house, and service 
was conducted there. I baptized a wom- 
an, confirmed a man and his wife, made 
an address and celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion. We must have a church edifice 
at Blagyeke. 

We next called at the Eliza F. Drury 
Station and had an interview with Mr. 
Russell, the catechist. An effort is be- 
ing made to establish at this point the 
work that was broken up lower down the 
river; but unfavorable circumstances 
render the progress slow. Hasten- 
ing on, we arrived at Gyidetabo after 
dark and obtained quarters in the 
heathen village. Early the next morn- 
ing Mr. Hoskins came over with his boys 
and joined us. The king was asked to 
eall his people together, which was done 
with no difficulty; for there was a medi- 
cine-woman in town and they were not 
to go to their farms until she had 
finished her sorcery. After morning 
prayer, I spoke to them about God who 
controls all events and is greater than 
the medicine-men and women on whom 
they relied. Mr. Dunbar followed with 
a parable in his usual interesting style, 
and the people listened attentively. 
There was a sick man in the village who 
had expressed to the catechist a desire 
for Baptism. After questioning him and 
explaining what was necessary for him 
to understand, I administered the sacra- 
ment to him. 

Resuming the journey down the river, 
we passed the place whence we started 
and went on to Wodeke, only a few 
miles from its mouth. The chiefs here 
had requested us to resume the work 
among them, which was discontinued on 
account of the late war, and I had prom- 
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ised to visit them before deciding the 
question. We spent the night in their 
village and early next morning had an 
interview with them, which resulted in 
my concluding to grant their request on 
the strength of their promising to aid the 
work. 

I then took the beach up to Cavalla 
Station, where services were held the 
same day in the Church of the Epiph- 
any. I preached, confirmed three per- 
sons and celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion. On the following day, three 
more candidates turned up, and a service 
was held for their special benefit, when 
they received the laying-on of hands. 
All were from heathenism and there 
were still others not present. ; 

Leaving this old station, I continued 
the journey up the beach and came next 
to Graway Station. The huts in the 
heathen village were nearly all closed, 
the people being away on their farms. 
From here I went by canoe to Half 
Graway. 

On the following Lord’s Day I off- 
ciated at St. Mark’s in the morning, and 
rode out to Mt. Vaughan Chapel in the 
evening, where I preached to a large con- 
gregation, the students of Epiphany 
Hall making up nearly one-half. This 
ended my visitation, and in a few days 
more I was at home again in Monrovia. 


THE RIGHT REV. HENRY BOND RESTARICK, 
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CONSECRATED, 


JULY 2d, 1902 


The Hawaiian Islands: The Meeting Point of East 
and West 


WICE in the course of its long 
and honorable career the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has retired from a mis- 

sion field in favor of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 
The first occasion was in 1785, upon the 
formal organization of the Church in 
this country; the second was in 1902, 
when, as a result of the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States, Bishop Willis transferred his 
Episcopal jurisdiction to Bishop Nich- 
ols, of California, acting as the repre- 
sentative of the Presiding Bishop of the 
Church. By this transfer, in accordance 
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with the previous legislation of the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1901, the English 
diocese of Honolulu ceased to exist, and 
the American Missionary District of 
Honolulu became its successor. In July, 
1902, the Rev. Henry B. Restarick, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, San Diego, Cal., 
was consecrated bishop, and began his 
work in the district a month later. 

Mr. Pascoe, in his Two Hundred 
Years of the 8. P. G., gives this brief 
summary of the history ofthe islands 
prior to the beginning of missionary 
work by the Church of England: 

“The Hawaiian (or Sandwich) Islands, 
situated in the North Pacific Ocean, are 


a 


The Hawaiian Islands 


mainly of voleanic origin, and contain 
the largest active voleano in the world. 
There are thirteen islands, eight being 
inhabited, the total area being 6,587 
square miles. One of the group was dis- 
covered by Gaetano in 1542; but little 
was known of the islands until their re- 
discovery in 1778 by Captain Cook, who 
named them after his patron, the Earl 
of Sandwich. Cook was at first treated 
as a god by the natives, but he died by 
their hand in February, 1779. The 
favorable reception of two London ships 
in 1786 led to the opening of a continu- 
ous trade with England and America. 
During a series of outrages between some 
traders and natives in 1790, two Amer- 
ican sailors—Isaac Davis and John 
Young—were seized and detained. Be- 
ing kindly treated and placed in high 
positions, they rendered good service in 
teaching the Hawaiians the arts of civil- 
ized life and the absurdity of worship- 
ping idols. 

“In 1792-4 Vancouver (a companion of 
Cook in 1778) revisited the islands, in- 
troduced cows and sheep, and in every 
way showed such kindness that the King, 
Kamehameha I., in 1794 conceded the 


Island of Owhyhee to England, and 


begged for Christian teachers. The re- 
quest was made known to the English 
Government, but was disregarded. The 
religion of the Hawaiians permitted 
their chiefs and priests to pronounce 
anything they pleased to be tabu or for- 
bidden, and sometimes for days the peo- 
ple had to remain indoors without fire 
or light, refraining from work and 
speech—silence being erforced even on 
animals by tying their mouths up. 
Though almost unendurable, the system 
could not be broken through for fear of 
death. But on the decease of the old 
King, in 1819, his successor was per- 
suaded by the two dowager Queens and 
the high priest to dare the vengeance of 


- the gods and to break the tabu. This 


he did at a public feast, and when the 
people saw that no harm happened to 
him they shouted with joy, ‘The tabu is 
breken!’ and imitated his example. Then 
the idols were destroyed. 
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“In the next year some American 
Congregational missionaries arrived; but 
so strong was the desire for missionaries 
of the Church of England that it was 
only on the assurance of John Young that 
they would teach the same Gospel that 
the Congregationalists were allowed to 
land. French priests who followed in 
1827 were ‘banished’ in 1831-2; but by 
coercion the Roman Catholics obtained a 
permanent footing in 18389. For nearly 
seventy years (1792-1860) the islands re- 
mained neglected by the Church of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the several appeals 
made during this period by the native 
kings and the English residents. Kame- 
hameha II. and his Queen advocated the 
cause in person, but died in London 
during their visit in 1824.” 

The work of the Congregational mis- 
sionaries, who were really the pioneers 
in carrying the Gospel to the islands, was 
well done, and has been fruitful in re- 
sults. The inspiring story of the up- 
lifting of a race is told in Miss Brain’s 
The Transformation of Hawai.* 

In 1858 the attention of the S. P. G. 
was first drawn to Hawaii, but no action 
was taken until 1861, when the Society 


made a grant for the support of three 


In the same year Bishop 
Staley was consecrated and reached 
Honolulu in August, 1862. The Ha- 
walian mission, thus constituted, was the 
direct outcome of an appeal from King 
Kamehameha IV. to Queen. Victoria. 
From the first it was hoped in England 
that the mission might be a joint effort 
of the English and American Churches; 
but the Civil War delayed any effort to 
secure the co-operation of the Church in 
the United States. Bishop Staley at- 
tended the General Convention of 1865, 
and received the assurance of the House 
of Bishops that they would “aid the work 
of planting the Church in the Sandwich 
Islands by every means in their power.” 
Two American clergy, the Rev. G. B. 
Whipple and the Rev. T. Warren, joined 
the mission staff. In 1870 Bishop Staley 
resigned the see and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury offered it to Bishop Whipple, 


missionaries. 
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of Minnesota, who felt that he ought not 
to leave the important work he was do- 
ing among the white people and the In- 
dians of the Northwest. Troubled by the 
delay in sending a successor to Bishop 
Staley, King Kamehameha VI. appealed 


to the Archbishop to fill the see. “I 
should regard the withdrawal of the 


mission,” he wrote, “as a misfortune to 
my people, recognizing, as I do, the valu- 
able service which has been rendered 


the Pacific Ocean 
them by its establishment among us.” 
In 1872 Bishop Willis was consecrated, 
and for thirty years worked with much 
devotion, though a portion of his episco- 
pate was marked by unhappy difficulties 
between himself and some of his staff 
and people. Since Bishop Restarick be- 
gan his work, there has been the fullest 
unity of aim and action on the part of 
all, and the Church has moved steadily 
forward. 


THE GROUNDS OF 


THE PRIORY 
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BY THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY B. 


UST a year has passed since I landed 
in Honolulu. It has been a year 
full of blessings and full of hap- 
piness in trying to do the work 
which the Church sent me to do. 

I have seen here as never before that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of Man, that He 
is the Saviour of all nations and kin- 
dreds and people and tongues, that all 
men can be led to see in Him the hope 
of humanity and the way to the Father. 
T have seen all the islands of the group 
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and have been upon the larger ones 
twice, driving to all the chief places and 
striving to understand conditions and 
needs. 

Here on these islands, farther from the 
mainland than any other group in the 
world, the East and West meet. Here 
most important and interesting social 
problems are being worked out. As a 
territory of the United States it is 
nominally a portion of the domestic field. 
It is really in large part of a foreign 
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mission. It is hard at times to realize 
that one is in the United States, for out- 
side of Honolulu white people often still 
eall themselves foreigners and _ their 
churches in union with the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association are called “for- 
eign churches” to distinguish them from 
native churches. Here where there are 
princes and an ex-queen, and where, un- 
til recently, the silver coinage was al- 
most wholly that bearing the head of 
Kalakaua, and where people speak of go- 
ing to the United States, one feels that 
the terms domestic and foreign have lost 
their significance, and that there is one 
field—the world. 

Excluding Portuguese, whom the na- 
tives do not call haoles as they do other 
Caucasians, the white race is outnum- 
bered by the darker races twelve to one. 
Here in the cross roads of the Pacific, 
with the steamers from China, Japan, 
The Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
British Columbia, Mexico and _ the 
United States, making Honolulu a port 
of eall, the Church has a werk to do 
which in its importance is altogether out 
of proportion to the size of the territory 
or the number of its inhabitants. Here 
the Orientals are largely from the farm- 
ing classes and not from the slums of 
cities. They are here with their families; 
their children are born here and are com- 
pelled to attend schools where English is 
taught. They are well treated and the 
planters, feeling responsibility, give 
largely to missions among them and to 
institutions tending to benefit them. 
The result is a breaking down of cus- 
toms and habits of thought and preju- 
dices which would deter them from listen- 
ing to the Gospel. As a rule they gladly 
hear, and are anxious to learn about 
Jesus Christ. 

But let me speak of the work in order 
of present importance. 


The White People 


The descendants of the remarkable 
men and women who were sent out by 
the American Board from 1820 onward 
are intellectually and morally worthy of 
their progenitors. They are found in 
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business and in the professions, and a 
large part of the wealth of the islands 
is in their possession. The “Hawaiian 
Board” has succeeded the “American 
Board,” and the missionary spirit of 
these people is shown in the fact that 
they give over $50,000 a year to the mis- 
sionary work in these islands. The 
white communicants in union with the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association num- 
ber about 1,200, so that these give an 
average of $40 each. 

Outside of Honolulu the provisions for 
religious services among English-speak- 
ing people are in the hands of ourselves 
and of independent churches in union 
with the Hawaiian Board. They have 
nine stations and we have twelve. In 
seven of these places we are the only 
Christians holding services for white 
people. There is a& these points prac- 
tical unity on the basis of the Apostles’ 
Creed, common prayer and Christian 
work. The Methodists have one church 
for white people on the islands, the 
Presbyterians and Baptists none. The 
Roman Catholics, who came here in 1827, 
are strong in numbers. They have a 
large number of natives besides the 


-Portuguese and Porto Ricans. 


On the Island of Hawaii, the largest 
of the group, we had a year ago one white 
priest. We have now five white clergy. 
At Hilo, the second town in the territory, 
I organized a mission and appointed the 
Rev. Sidney H. Morgan, who began an 
entirely new work. It has been most en- 
couraging in its progress. The Rev. Albert 
Hall has been placed at Paauilo, hold- 
ing service also at Laupahoehoe. His 
salary is guaranteed by the adjacent 
plantations. At Kohala, where we have 
a church and rectory, the Rev. W. H. 
Fenton-Smith has been placed, and at 
Kona I appointed the Rev. W. H. Du 
Moulin, who also holds service at 
Halualoa, a new station, — 

On the Island of Maui we have two 
priests who minister to English-speaking 
people at three places, at éach of which 
there is no other service in English. 

On the Island of Oahu we have four 
white clergy, all of whom are in Hono- 
lulu. 
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The Cathedral 


The cathedral in Honolulu is not such 
in name merely. It is the centre of the 
Church life and activity in the islands. 
The building is only partially con- 
structed and is now too small for our 
congregations. Most of the Church peo- 
ple of the islands come to Honolulu at 
some time during the year. If they go 
to the coast they go and come through 
Honolulu. To many Church people, 
scattered over the islands in isolated 


finished cathedral building with its daily 
services and its services in English and 
in Hawaiian every Sunday; (2) St. 
Peter’s Chinese Church with its hundred 
communicants; (8) St. Peter's Day 
School with sixty Chinese day pupils; 
(4) St. Andrew’s Priory with fifty 
boarders and fifty day pupils. Eighty- 
six of these girls are Hawaiian; (5) The 
Iolani School for Hawaiian and Chinese 
boys, boarding and day pupils. 

In the cathedral congregation, besides 
the white people and Hawaiians, we have 
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places remote from any Church service, 
the cathedral is the only point of con- 
tact with Church life. Here, as occasion 
arises, they make their communions, here 
they often bring their children from 
other islands to be baptized. To those 
who live in small missions and visit 
Honolulu occasionally, it brings the in- 
spiration of larger things. 

At the cathedral is my chief work, not 
only because in a measure it ministers 
to the whole islands, but because here 
is centred a large work. On the cathe- 
dral grounds we have: (1) The un- 


nearly twenty Chinese young men, who 
prefer the service in English. In fact, 
the clergy minister in a measure to the 
peoples of the world. I noticed one week 
day at a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion’ in the cathedral Americans, 
English, Colonials, Hawaiians, Chinese, 
Japanese and Negroes. 


The Chinese 


The work among the Chinese is most 
encouraging and interesting. There are 
at work two Chinese priests, one cate- 
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chist and a Bible-woman. One of the 
clergy, the Rev. Woo Yee Bew, at Kohala 
on Hawaii, teaches school, as does also 
the catechist on Maui. At St. Peter’s 
School we have a Chinese teacher and 
Miss Van Deerlin, the English teacher. 
During the year we have begun in Hono- 
lulu among the Chinese, work at two new 
places. One is at Palama, where, under 
my direction, Deaconess Drant rented a 
building which is called St. Elizabeth’s 
House. Here we have a sewing-school 
for Chinese girls, a sewing-school for 
Hawaiian girls, a night-school for 
Chinese, a Sunday-school, and a Sun- 
day evening service. Besides this St. 
Elizabeth’s is open for many other 
purposes. Deaconess Drant is assisted 
by Miss Teggart, the Rev. Kong Yin 
Tet and his mother, and Mrs. Asseu. 

A gentleman of Southern Ohio, who 
supported St. Elizabeth’s House last year, 
is so gratified with the work done that he 
has sent word that he will double the 
amount given last year. This will mean 
the employment of another teacher, the 
opening of a school, and, if possible, the 
getting of another Chinese priest or 
deacon. ; 


Already from St. Elizabeth’s eight 
heathen men are being instructed for 
Holy Baptism. 

We have also opened a new mission at 
Moilili. At this point Chinese laymen 
are of great assistance. It is a most in- 
teresting work. 

I am anxious to develop the principle 
of self-support among the Chinese. As 
a result of our efforts they have trebled 
their offerings within a year. St. Peter’s 
congregation paid all the running ex- 
penses of the church and besides this 
paid $200 toward the support of the 
priest. They gave $80 toward the salary 
of the Chinese teacher in St. Peter’s 
School and in. addition, over $20 to the 
missions of the district, some $25 to work 
in China, $10 to the General Board and 
$27.50 to the United Offering of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

We have interesting and prosperous 
Chinese work in Hawaii-and on Maui, 
with schools at each place. 

We have at present twelve Honolulu 
boys at St. John’s College, Shanghai, 
one is a student for Holy Orders who has 
just gone there. Dr. Pott and the Rev. 
Mr. McRae have written to me several 
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times stating that they like to have our 
boys because they have progressive ideas 
and influence the other students for good. 
Many of our men who have returned to 
China from Honolulu write most in- 
teresting letters of the conversations 
they hold and the addresses they make in 
their native villages. It is my convic- 
tion that we are preparing men here who 
are to have a large part in the awaken- 
ing of China. The Chinese here are a 
superior class. As you look into their 
faces you realize that they have found 
their souls, that they realize they are not 
merely creatures to eat and toil and die. 
Especially is this the case with the 
women. Instead of toddling along with 
their heads down, they walk erect and 
look you frankly in the eye and smile if 
they know you. This is especially the 
case with the younger women. When you 
ask them whether they wish to go back to 
China they say, “No; a woman is better 
treated here, we want to live here.” 


The Hawaiians 
In all our congregations on the islands 
we have many Hawaiians. At the cathe- 
dral, however, we have a_ distinct 
Hawaiian congregation in which the 
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attendance and interest are growing. A 
third of those to whom I have ad- 
ministered confirmation have been Ha- 
waiians. All Hawaiians, except the old 
people, now speak English, so the neces- 
sity for services in the Hawaiian lan- 
guage is disappearing. Some of our 
most faithful Church people are of this 
race. Owing to political difficulties 
many Hawaiians have ceased to have an 
interest in the churches under the 
Hawaiian Board and are drifting away. 
No one more than the sons of the mis- 
Sionaries would be glad to see us gain 
these to the Church. This is our desire 
and endeavor. Hawaiians tell me that 
our Hawaiian work is in better condi- 
tion than it has been for twelve years. 


The Japanese 


There are 70,000 Japanese on the 
islands. The only work we are doing 
among them has been undertaken by the 
Rey. W. H. Fenton-Smith, of Kohala, 
who has a night-school for Japanese men. 
He recently baptized twelve Japanese. 
He has a simple service in church 
through an interpreter and gives instruc- 
tions in the faith. I hope soon to get a 
native priest from the Church in Japan. 
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The_ Schools 


Besides the schools on the cathedral 
premises, there are also schools at Kula 
(Chinese) and at Wailuku, Maui. There 
is also a Chinese school at Kohala, 
Hawaii, and a school for white children 
will soon be started at Paauilo. The 
school buildings are all very old, but we 
manage to get along. I am most desirous 
of securing a home for the Iolani School. 
At present I am renting a building, the 
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for two places $100 each and for another 
$240 a year. At three places leased lands 
or small endowments help out: It 
would have been impossible to accom- 
plish my work as it now stands, if it had 
not been for the “specials” sent me by 
personal friends. 

Our people here give generously to our 
missionary work, in which they feel the 
deepest interest. One of our laymen 
provides the salary of a Bible-woman 
among the Chinese. Others have con- 
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Bishop Restarick plans to buy it for the Iolani School for boys and make it a memorial to General Armstrong 


house where General Samuel C. Arm- 
strong lived when a boy, the house where 
he knelt beside the dead body of his 
father and vowed that he would dedicate 
his life to the service of God and man. 
I wish to purchase this property and 
make it a memorial to the man who lived 
here as a youth. 

In looking over the list of those con- 
firmed by me, I find that twenty-five were 
Chinese and twenty Hawaiian or part 
Hawaiian. I received no aid from the 
Board for the work among the English- 
speaking or Hawaiian people. Planters 
and other friends help me to sustain that. 
One man, not a Churchman, gives me 
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tributed generously toward the support 
of the schools and for the work generally. 
They have given fifty per cent. more to 
general missions than the apportionment 
called for. They have given about $1,800 
to the mission work of the district. Be- 
sides this the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
been organized in three places and we 
gave this year $227 toward the United Of- 
fering of 1904 in addition to other 
work. 

Looking over the past year I thank 
God and take courage, and I look for the 
help of the Church on the mainland. I 
was sent here, and I know the Church de- 
sires to sustain me, : 


THE POINT HOPE MISSION. 


Dr. Driggs's residence in the foreground. 


The small building in the distance is St. Thomas's Chapel, which does duty 


for both church and school-room. In this building, on the Feast of the Transfiguration, 1902, Dr. Driggs was or- 


dained deacon by Bishop Rowe. 


A Busy Year at Point Hope 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN B. DRIGGS, M.D. 


HE ice floor on the ocean is break- 
ing up, and although it is the 
third of July the weather is yet 
eool and foggy, with the tem- 

perature at thirty-seven degrees. But I 
am reminded by this that the time has 
come to begin writing my yearly letters, 
and that I may look for the annual visit 
of the Government cutter with its year’s 
supply of mail in the course of the next 
three or four weeks. 

The school was closed at the end of 
May, all the men and boys being on the 
ice watching for whales. At present they 
are engaged in hunting the seals that are 
sleeping on the ice. The work is most 
important. The whaling season did not 
prove a successful one, and they are de- 
pending on the seals for their supply of 
meat, to be stored away in their caches 
for next winter’s use. 

Last fall a small whaling schooner that 
had wintered near the Mackenzie River 
landed some women from that section, 
and with them came the measles. The 
disease had never prevailed here before, 
and it soon spread, sparing no one, young 
or old. I understand that in the north 
the death rate was frightful. One or two 
small places lost fifty per cent. of their 
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population. With us the rate was about 
twelve per cent., principally confined to 
the young children and the aged, the in- 
fant population being almost wiped out. 
I was up the river at the time, and mes- 
sengers were sent to hasten me home. We 
were having a severe storm, and the ice 
on the river and lagoon was not strong 
enough to bear me. The messengers had 
no sooner delivered their message than 
they lay down, sick with the disease, and 
so I had four cases to care for in the 
small sodded hut in which I was living. 
Other messengers were sent, but their 
boat was eapsized in the lagoon, and 
they could not reach me. It was ten days 
before I could return home. 

The little ones take great pleasure in 
pulling the rope to see how the newtok 
ahkooklook (new bell) works. As it 
rings, calling the people to worship or the 
scholars to school, Ponto, a young dog be- 
longing to one of the children, always 
runs, sits under it and howls. But we 
have found other use for the bell besides 
ealling the people together for church or 
school. We have rung it on several occa- 
sions to frighten away bears which came 
too near the mission. 

One evening in March one of my schol- 
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ars came with his 
shelter. 


and asked for 
Their young infant, searee two 


wife 


days old, had been born in a snow house. 
The high wind was cutting the snow 
house to pieces, and there was no room 
in the grandmother’s small and 
crowded igloo. So they were forced to 
come to the mission house for shelter 
from the storm. Last year, in anticipa- 
tion that a brother missionary would ar- 
rive this year, I built a small sodded room 
on to the woodshed, to be used as a store 
room, and this I let them have. I gave 
them a stove that had been made from 
two powder tins and the hawse pipe from 
a wrecked whaler, and they have lived 
here comfortably ever since. 

The Sunday services are continued for 
the benefit of those women who are not 
engaged on the ice, and after the service 
instruction is given to those whom I wish 
to present to the Bishop when he visits 
us this summer. But the candidates are 
finding it quite difficult to memorize the 
English, although I believe they under- 
stand very well in the native and are hy- 
ing up to their instructions. These are 
a primitive people existing here, cut off 
from the outside world from time im- 
memorial. Consequently, they have 
never undergone the brain development 
of those living in the more favored lati- 
tudes, and memorizing seems to be es- 
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pecially difficult for them. Probably one 
great drawback is that they are no sooner 
through the schoolroom than they 
baek to the village, where Eskimo is the 
medium of Yet there 
is searcely one of the younger members 
of the community between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty who does not under- 
stand English, and who, when spoken to, 
fails to reply. I look forward to the day 
when, as the older inhabitants die off and 
the younger generation, trained in our 
mission school, grows up, our language 
will take the place of the Eskimo. 

Another source of hope to me, and of 
ereat joy, is the growing faith in the 
power of prayer among the natives, and 
how often they resort to it when they 
find themselves in danger. The results 
of the teaching of the mission have not 
been confined alone to these people among 
whom we are working, but like the “good 
seed” it has taken root and spread, so 
that now, even over in Siberia, where 
there are no missionaries, the natives 
have their piece of paper and a pencil, 
and each day make a mark, with a longer 
one and a cross for Sunday. 

It is midnight as I write these lines, 
but the “Midnight Sun” is shining in 
its full splendor, and I need no lamp. 

Point Hope, July 3d, 1903. 


are 


communication. 
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A Trained Nurse for Skagway 


NE of the institutions by which 
Bishop Rowe tries to show to 
the people of Alaska that the 
Church wishes to be entirely 
practical in her work among them is the 
Bishop Rowe Hospital at Skagway, es- 
tablished in 1897. It has, in spite of its 
narrow quarters and limited equipment, 
been able to render timely aid to scores 
of needy people. The Bishop has just 
been fortunate in securing an additional 
nurse for Skag- 
way in the per- 
son of Miss Isa- 
bel M. Ember- 
ley, Born in 
New England 
twenty -four 
years ago, Miss 
Emberley has 
been reared in 
the Church, and 
at the time of 
offering for 
Alaska ‘was -a 
member of St. 
John’s parish, 
Roxbury. One 
who knows her 
well, and one 
with whom Miss 
Emberley has 
for several years 
been associated 
in hospital work, 
writes of her: 
“T can scarcely see how you could have 
sent a woman better equipped with just 
the sort of experience needed than the 
one you have chosen. Apart from her 
unique experience in hospital work, her 
spiritual life is as sane and as vital and 
her religious growth has been as normal 
and as sure as her physical growth. To 
serve has been, and is, to her the simple 
and natural expression of her love as a 
child of God to the Heavenly Father, 
and the need in Alaska came to her not 
in any sense as an opportunity for 
sacrifice, but as a very definite intima- 
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MISS ISABEL M. EMBERLEY 


tion that there was the greater need, that 
the Father had need of her there more 
than here. 

“Her practical experience in hospital 
work could not have been better mapped 
out if she had been consciously. prepar- 
ing herself for this very work upon which 
she is now entering. Before taking up 
regularly the training as a nurse she was 
for several years closely associated with 
a friend in the organizing and establish- 
: ment of a small 
hospital in Bos- 
ton. She was in 
daily touch with 
all the problems 
conditional upon 
such an under- 
taking. The way 
the difficulties 
were met and 
overcome in the 
pioneer work in 
this hospital can 
hardly fail to be 
of great advan- 
tage to her 
in the establish- 
ment of similar 
work in Alaska. 
Few trained 
nurses have had 
experience in 
the actual or- 
ganization of a 
hospital. 

“Later on Miss Emberley took a three 
years’ course at the Children’s Hospital 
in Boston, and holds her diploma from 
that school. ‘She has also spent several 
months as a pupil at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where she had the ad- 
vantage of adding to her knowledge the 
care of adults, and benefited by instruc- 
tion from some of the most able physi- 
cians and surgeons in the city. She has 
also engaged in district nursing. Her 
cleverness in adapting home-made ap- 
pliances to obtain the results that are 
obtained in the hospitals only with the 
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latest and most approved apparatus, her 
bright, cheery temperament, her tender 
eare for the dying and loving sympathy 
for the families in whose homes she min- 
istered, have left the memory of her work 
a most blessed one, and have enriched her 
own life immeasurably. Later Miss 
Emberley returned to the little hospital 
which she had helped to organize, and 
there put in a year of most effective work. 
Thus coming back to the starting point, 
she has rounded out a circle of experience 
for which she is most grateful, because it 
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means much to give. I know that she 
feels that because much has been given 
her, much will be required of her. 

“T would not be giving the friends who 
wish to know Miss Emberley a fair 
picture of her if I failed to tell them of 
her most contagious brightness and win- 
someness, her quick wit and a sense of 
humor that will turn many an apparent 
tragedy into a laugh.” 

Miss Emberley left Boston October 
5th, expecting to reach Skagway in about 
a fortnight. 


New Mexico and Arizona 
Notes 


BY BISHOP KENDRICK 


E have just lost another prominent 
and influential warden by death, 
the third within less than a year. Mr. 
John F. Blandy was one of the founders 
of the Church of the Advent, Prescott, 
Ariz., and its warden from the beginning. 
He was our oldest and most experienced 
layman in Arizona. For many years, un- 
til increasing infirmities compelled him 
to decline reappointment, he was a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee. Wher- 
ever he has lived, he has been a church- 
builder. He was instrumental in build- 
ing churches at Germantown, Pa.; 
Houghton, Mich.; Merchantsville, N. J., 
and Prescott, Ariz. The Hon. John J. 
Hawkins succeeds Mr. Blandy as warden 
at Prescott. This church is one of the 
most important in Arizona. 
1 
ECENTLY we lost two of our mis- 
sionaries—the Rey. W. R. Seaborne 
and the Rey. Alexander Elliott—both of 
whom have returned to Canada. Our 
clergy list shows a gain of two during the 
last month. The Rev. E. Jay Cooke, who 
is with us for his wife’s health, has taken 
charge of St. John’s parish, Albuquerque, 
N. M., till Easter, and we hope that Mrs. 
Cooke’s health will be so much improved 
that he will stay with us. The Rev. 
Franklin Davis, from the last class at the 
Alexandria Seminary, has arrived and 
has gone to work at Las Cruces and 


Mesilla Park, N. M. The importance of 
this mission is, that the church building 
is in the immediate neighborhood of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts. 


| FIND that I am personally responsible 
to missionaries in the field to the 
extent of $1,100 for the year more than 
our appropriation from the Board. J.am 
getting into deep water, if I may use the 
figure in a land where there is not much 
water. I must venture $300 more, if the 
Rev. Jacob M. White, from the Diocese 
of Southern Virginia, accepts an appoint- 
ment to Alamogordo, N. M., to establish 
a mission there, which we have hopes of. 


NE of our most difficult problems is 

to know what to do for missions and 
Church people in towns that have known 
better times. There are church build- 
ings, and Sunday-schools are kept alive 
and guilds continue to work. The few 
people who are left are devoted and wide 
awake, and they want some ‘attention. 
There are six missions of this ‘sort, on 
two circuits. To supply them in the most 
economical way would cost me $1,000. I 
am afraid I dare not venture it. J am 
going to call out my reserves. Our canon 
requires a Sunday every three months for 
missionary purposes from the clergy who 
are settled over single congregations. I 
have asked for these Sundays, to be dis- 
tributed among these unfortunate mis- 
sions. It will not be much, but enough, 
perhaps, to keep things alive for better 
days. my 


A Monument in Memory of Chief Good Thunder 


(SEE THE FRONTISPIECE) 


N Thursday, September 10th, 

Bishop Edsall visited the 

Bishop Whipple Mission to 

the Sioux Indians at Birch 

Coulee, near Morton, Minn., to hold a 
service of benediction of the beautiful 
granite cross erected over the grave of 
Good Thunder, the old-time friend of 
Bishop Whipple. Bishop Whipple 
planned this monument, and Mrs. Whip- 
ple has given her personal attention to 
carrying out the Bishop’s wishes. Good 
Thunder was the first Sioux brave bap- 
tized by Bishop Whipple, was the warden 
of the mission church during his life- 
time, and gave the land on which the 
church and other mission property stands. 
In the dreadful uprising in 1862 he was 
instrumental in saving the lives of many 
settlers; while his aged wife, who sur- 
vives him, saved the Bible and minister’s 
surplice from destruction by crawling on 
her hands and knees until she had 
secreted her sacred treasure, well know- 
ing that detection meant instant death. 
The procession for the benediction 
service was formed in St. Cornelia’s 
Church, near which the chief is buried. 
The cross-bearer (George Whipple St. 
Clair, grandson of the first Sioux 
ordained to the ministry,) and the choir 
went first, next the Indians two by 
two, then Mrs. Edsall and the ladies 
in charge of the mission, while at the 
post of honor came the aged widow of 
Good Thunder, leaning on the arm of 
Mrs. Whipple, the clergy and Bishop Ed- 
sall bringing up the rear. A cireuit of 
the grave was made, while the Sioux 
version of the hymn “For all Thy saints 
who from their labors rest” was sung. 
The Creed and Lord’s Prayer were said 
in concert in the native tongue, the 
prayer of benediction and appropriate 
collects were said by the Bishop; after 
which, to the strains of another Dakota 
hymn, the procession returned to the 
church, where the Rev. Alexander Coffin 
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celebrated the Holy Communion, assisted 
by the Rev. Henry St. Clair, Sioux dea- 
eon, and the Rev. Edward Kah-o-sed, a 
deacon of the Chippewa nation. The 
sermon was preached by Bishop Easall. 
He pointed to the service as a remark- 
able illustration of the success of Bishop 
Whipple’s labors, as not only the par- 
ticipation of two deacons representing 
once hostile tribes, but the widow of the 
Bishop leading and sustaining the hum- 
ble woman who shared in her sorrow and 
her Christian hope, were emblematic of 
our oneness in the Communion of Saints, 
where there is neither red man nor 
white, great nor lowly, bond nor free, 
Sioux nor Chippewa, but all are one in 
the Kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 

The cross is of Minnesota granite, and 
bears the following inscription: 


In memory of 
Good Thunder 
(Wa-kin-yan-waste) 
The first Sioux baptized by 
Bishop Whipple 
To whom he gave the land for 
The Birch Coulee Mission 
He was one of the loyal Indians 
Who saved nearly two hundred 
White women and children 
In the Outbreak of 1862 
This faithful Christian warrior 
Was called Home by the Great Spirit 
February 15, 1901 


The Bishop Whipple mission is the 
scene of one of the most successful of the 
lace schools carried on under the plan 
inaugurated by Miss Sybil Carter; and 
the women of the guild have shown re- 
markable self-sacrifice in their gifts to 
missions, as well as ability in self-help. 
The whole work is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by the 
Church in lifting up savage tribes by the 
power of the Cross. 

Bishop Edsall has won the hearts of 
these Indians, who have expressed their 
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loyalty and affection by saying: “At our 
new Bishop’s first visit we loved him be- 
cause our Bishop in Paradise loved him 
and chose him to be our Bishop, but at 


the second visit we loved him for him- 
self, because we saw that he had a ten- 
der, loving heart, and cared for our peo- 
ri ” 
ple. 


Students and Missions 


Notes of the Church Students’ Missionary Association 


HE annual convention of the Church 
Students’ Missionary Association 
will be held this winter at London, 
Ontario, December 8th, 9th and 10th. 
Among the speakers will be the founder 
of the C..S. M. A., the Rev. E. H. Eckel, 
of Christ Church, Williamsport, Pa. 


| 
HE executive committee has elected 
Mr. J. Homer Deis, General The- 
ological Seminary (1905), as Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the committee. 


f 


T having been found impossible to ob- 
tain a General Secretary for the com- 
ing year, the executive committee has 
adopted the plan of calling for volunteers 
from certain of the seminaries. The 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Berkeley. Divinity-school, 
Middletown, Conn., and the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, have 
each furnished men who will undertake 
before the annual convention to visit the 
various chapters in their neighborhoods, 
and endeavor, also, to establish chapters 
in institutions not already represented 
in the C. S. M. A. Miss Knapp, of the 
New York Training School for Deacon- 
esses, has agreed to undertake either per- 
sonally or through others at the Train- 
ing Schools, work of a similar character 
among certain of the women’s colleges. 
Smith, Vassar, . Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr at least will be thus visited. 


rw 
T is interesting to note that the 
| C.S.M.A. movement is growing to be 
so appreciated in the foreign field that 
even from Hankow, China, a contribu- 


tion has been received toward the support 
of the Association. 


1 


HE St. Faith’s Chapter, New York 
Training School for Deaconesses, 
reports that it expects to hold its usual 
missionary meetings each week, at which 
a visiting missionary will address the 
members of the Chapter. Each after- 
noon as many as can meet together to 
read about missions, either from the last 
number of THe Spirit or Missions or 
from some book dealing with a special 
field. Two members of the class of 1903— 
Deaconess Henderson and Miss Marion 
Mitchell—have, since their last meeting, 
gone to China, to work under the Bish- 
op of Shanghai. 
| 


HE Virginia Theological Seminary 
reports that from the class of 1903 
Messrs. Ruffin Jones and H. N. Palmer 
are now in Idaho, Mr. Franklin Davis is 
in New Mexico, and Mr. C. S. Millikin 
has been accepted by the Bishop of 
Alaska and expects shortly to take up 
work in Sitka. 
mee: 


HE General Theological Seminary, 

in addition to its accustomed week- 
ly missionary meetings, has started three 
missionary study classes, under the 
leadership of different members of the 
Missionary Society. These classes ex- 
pect to study respectively China, Japan, | 
and the countries formerly or at pres- 
ent under Spanish and Portuguese rule. 
It is expected soon to start also a class on 
Honolulu and Alaska. 


A Year’s Work in a 


Woman’s Hospital in 


Central China 


BY MARY V. GLENTON, M.D. 


YEAR’S work in the Bunn 
Memorial Hospital, what of 
it? Well, first, all departments 
of the work show encouraging 

increase and results. The ward patients 
have been twice as many as last year, 
110. 

The dispensary work, at the hospital 
gate and in connection with St. Mark’s 
Chapel, cared for 4,039 cases. We had 
to limit the number of dispensary days 
slightly, partly on account of my break- 
down from overwork, but chiefly because 
the hospital is so undermanned—or shall 
I say underwomaned, since I am the 
solitary member of the staff ? 

While all of us here are greatly en- 
couraged by the year’s record, we view 
with dismay the failure of the Church at 
home to 
send an as- 
sistant for 
this import- 
igtkip | Fyaewtsl 
growing 
work, with 
its almost 
boundless 
possibilities 
in the way 
of relieving 
the unneces- 
sary suffer- 
ing of wom- 
en and chil- 
dren, and of 
opening the 
way for 
evangelistic 
work, 

Openings 
abound on 
every hand. 
ior) 1 n= 
stance, I re- 
recently 
visited a yil- 
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“WE MUST REACH THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN MAT SHEDS 
ALONG THE WATER EDGE” 


lage five or six miles from Wuchang and 
found forty sick and needy people eager 
for our help. The result has been the 
opening of evangelistic work, while Dr. 
Borland and I hope, between us, to give 
two afternoons a month for dispensary 
service. 

Then, too, we must open a dispensary 
soon at St. Andrew’s Chapel, Wuchang, 
and thus reach the river front popula- 
tion, the boatmen and their families, and 
the big army of people who live in mat 
sheds on the water’s edge. There is a 
demand and an opportunity for a train- 
ing school for native assistants, and we 
must start it. 

All this means that we need help, and 
that soon. When a foreign assistant for 
the Elizabeth Bunn Hospital was first 
suggested we 
were not 
ready for 
amo ther 
p hysician, 
but we did 
sorely need 
atrained 
nurse. While 
we have 
been wait- 
ing for the 
nurse that 
never came, 
the need has 
grown be- 
yond the 
trained 
nurse point, 
so that my 
present plea 
is for an as- 
sistant phys- 
ician. She 
ought to 
be on the 
ground now, 
studying the 
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language and familiarizing herself with 
the methods in which Chinese work has 
to be done. Every one of us here, whether 
in the hospital or out of it, shrinks from 
thinking of what may happen if we have 
to spend weary years waiting for this 
woman physician. It means the loss of 
golden opportunities for commending the 
Church and her evangelistic and educa- 
tional work to a large population. It 
means that hundreds and thousands of 
women and children will yearly suffer 
unnecessary and unrelieved pain. Please, 
some one, do come! 

We have been fortunate in securing 
the services of a young Chinese woman, 
from the coast. She has had five years’ 
training in a hospital in Soochow, and 
she has proved herself invaluable in the 
last year. Her ability and practical way 
of taking hold shows us what can be done 
with Chinese girls in that line, and if, 
at the end of five years, this hospital can 
turn out one girl who will be as great a 
help and comfort to some other physician 
who needs help as badly as I do, we will 
be thankful for every day spent on her 
training. 

Our ward has been full a large part of 


the year, and occasionally we have to re- 
fuse admission for lack of room. Our 
quarters are cramped, and the staff of 
pupil nurses will make them more so. 
The evangelistic work has been carried 
on by Miss Byerly, assisted by a native 
Bible-woman, and Mr. Wood is still our 
chaplain. We have had a_ baptism 
amongst the patients, and a number have 
become interested, some of whom are now 
enquirers. 

We have had four deaths during the 
year, and in each instance the history 
of the patient shows the blessedness of 
this hospital service. All four were bap- 
tized Christians. Let me tell their stories 
briefly : 

The first was our matron, Mrs. Wu. 
She came from a heathen family, but 
was betrothed in childhood to a boy who 
eventually entered the mission school. 
He was a most promising boy, and as 
soon as he was qualified he entered the 
Divinity-school. Mr. Wu died of typhoid 
fever just prior to the date set for his 
ordination to the diaconate, and his wife 
was left with a tiny baby. Her father-in- 
law tried to sell her, and from that time 
made her life a burden, As soon as her 
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boy was old enough to enter Boone 
School, Mrs. Wu went in to the Woman’s 
Training School in Shanghai, and began 
a course of study that would make her 
useful as a Bible-woman. At the end of 
two years consumption set in, and made 
such rapid inroads that she was obliged 
to give up the course. She returned to 
Wuchang, and came to the hospital as a 
patient. A change of matrons was 
deemed advisable, and Mrs. Wu stepped 
into the place and worked most faithful- 
ly, the one remaining year of her life. 
One morning, shortly after my return 
from a necessary absence, I heard a noise 
at my side while engaged in looking over 
some papers at my desk. Looking up, I 
found Mrs. Wu, who had crawled out of 
bed to render her 

account of the 


of that gracious lady. Ko P’o was at one 
time the wife of a small mandarin, but 
after her husband’s death she became 
more and more reduced in circumstances, 
until she eked out a living as best she 
could, at whatever employment she could 
get. She was only in the hospital a 
couple of days, when the end came sud- 
denly. 

The third was a little slave who had 
been sold from place to place until she 
could not tell the name of her birthplace. 
She was with us four months when the 
end came quietly, while she was asleep, 
early on Palm Sunday. She was baptized 
during the winter, and her foster mother 
has become a catechumen.* 

The last was a consumptive, whose life 
was one long 
story of trouble 


money spent in and sorrow. A 
my absence, Some Hospital Figures mandarin’s 
though I in- -¢ daughter, she 
tended to take Petienty Suminied was_ betrothed 


Discharged cured 
Discharged unimproved 


that account at 
her bedside. Mrs. 
Wu then went 
back to bed, and 
never left it after 
that. The chap- 
lain spoke so of- 
ten of her beau- 
tiful Christian 
death, so peaceful and trusting, with 
neither murmur nor complaint. She had 
not been dead many hours when her 
father-in-law appeared to claim her trunk, 
and to help himself to such of the contents 
as he liked best. Amongst other things 
were six pairs of shoes which she had 
been making for her boy—three pairs 
were finished, and the rest as she had left 
them when she dropped all earthly tasks. 
That man was sent off in very short 
order, the bundles which he had collected 
were taken from him, and he is strictly 
forbidden the premises. 

The second was old Ko P’o, a faith- 
ful communicant, whose aristocratic 
profile and refinement of manner won for 
her the name of Marie Antoinette from 
the foreigners, partly because of a 
fancied resemblance to the photographs 


Deaths 


Operations 


Dispensary patients 


Visits to patients 


and finally mar- 
ried to the son of 
a mandarin. Her 
husband became 
in their a mandarin be- 
: fore long,and was 
appointed to pub- 
lie office in a city 
down the river. 
In the meantime he became enamored of 
a woman in Hankow, and, on his appoint- 
ment, he told his wife that he could not 
take her down to the new home just yet, 
but that he would soon send for her. In- 
stead, he arranged to bring his “small 
wife” to his new home, sending to Hankow 
for her a large boat and a gorgeous train 
with chairs and red umbrellas and all the 
trappings of Oriental pomp. Some friend 
told the true wife of what was going on. 
She picked up her things in a trice, took 
a small boat, and arrived at the place 
three days ahead of her rival.. Her hus- 
band was in a dilemma. He could not do 
other than acknowledge his true wife, but 
he told her that, having no room for her 
in the yamen, he would engage a house 


See July, 1908, page 499. 
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for her next door, and did so. In the three 
days the retinue returned in the train of 
the “small wife,” whose wrath at the cir- 
cumvention of her plans was not easily 
appeased. The true wife lived on next door 
as long as she could, but her allowance 
was reduced and reduced, and her jewelry 
and treasures taken from her and given 
to this other woman. Matters went on 
from bad to worse, until finally she went 
home to her father. Her people wanted 
her to bring a lawsuit, but she refused. 
However, the “small wife” got up a law- 
suit on her own account, in which she 
tried to declare herself the true wife and 
the lawful wife the “small” one. The 
true wife went to court with her middle- 
man—who had arranged the marriage— 
and produced a photograph of the family 
group, herself, her husband, and the four 
children, whose strong resemblance to the 
father would in itself have decided the 
ease in her favor, in the opinion of the 
judge who conducted the case. 

This woman received baptism and died 
in peace. It was pitiful to hear her little 
girl calling “Mother” at three-in the 
morning, her mother having died at ten 
in the night, when the child was sleep- 
ing. 

I could write at length about the pa- 
tients whom we sent out cured; of the 
slave girls; of the woman whose attempt 
to cut her throat proved unsuccessful, 
and who finally aided and abetted all our 
efforts toward a cure; of the little beggar 
boy whose mother burnt his foot that he 
might beg more successfully, and~ who 
was sent to us by the governor for care; 
of the mandarin’s daughter from whose 
forehead was removed an_ unsightly 


tumor, and who immediately upon its re- — 


moval asked us to help her give up the 
opium habit, which she had formed in 
her days of discouragement and pain. 
She gave it up, too, and when her father 
returns from Peking, he will be hard put 
to it to recognize his daughter, not only 
because of the missing lump, but because 


of the round, plump face with its healthy 
color, that has taken the place of the 
drawn and sallow features that were hers 
when he left, and which told of the 
opium victim. 

Once more I remind everybody that I 
need help, that I want a sister physician, 
and want to see her soon. Even though 
her first year be given entirely to the 
language, her very presence will be a 
help. It will be a comfort to feel that 
one can get a couple of hours rest in the 
morning, after a night of work, and do 
it with full knowledge that, should an 
emergency arise, there will be some one 
on hand to meet it at once. She can help 
by studying in the hospital office when I 
am called to a case miles away, and the 
hour of my return doubtful. She can 
take her turn at the nurses’ classes, which 
have been purposely timed out of study 
hours. The very fact that we know that 
she is in existence will be a help and a 
satisfaction. 


Who is she? Where is she? 


‘WILL NO. ONE COME OVER TO HELP US?” 


THE WOMAN’S WARD AT ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo 


BY RUDOLPH B. TEUSLER, M.D. 


LTHOUGH a part of the present 

St. Luke’s Hospital was built 

some years ago with special 

funds, given chiefly by members 

of the Woman’s Auxiliary, it was not 
open for in-patients until March, 1902, 
because there was in the mission staff no 
foreign physician to take charge of it. 


During a portion of the time, however, 


the dispensary for out-patients was 
maintained by a native physician. Un- 
fortunately this arrangement did not 
prove successful and the dispensary was 
closed in 1899. In October, 1901, it was 
reopened and another dispensary was 
started in a neighboring part of the city, 
both to act as feeders for the hospital. 
By March, 1902, the demand for in- 
patient treatment had so increased that 
the hospital was reopened. At this time 
the building was entirely unfurnished, 
with the exception of a few beds and 
some blankets. First one ward and then 
another were partly fitted up and 
equipped, and then the private rooms one 
by one, until all were open and in use. 
(820) 


By the latter part of May the hospital 
was full of patients, and has remained so 
practically ever since. 

A year ago, after a consultation with 
Bishop McKim, an appeal for $12,000 
was made to the Board to enlarge and 
equip properly the hospital to meet the 
demand, which I felt sure would be made 
on it during the coming year. So press- 
ing was this need for increased room 
that $2,000 were borrowed to begin build- 
ing at once, with the understanding that 
it would be returned from the first money 
received from America in answer to re- 
quest for aid. So far this has amounted 
to less than $1,000, leaving us still in 
debt for building. With the borrowed 
$2,000 an annex was started in Septem- 
ber, 1902, and was completed by January, 
1903. It contains modernly built and 
equipped operating and sterilizing rooms, 
and three more rooms for private pa- 
tients, giving us seven in all. Down 
stairs the new annex has four rooms for 
the dispensary, thus taking it out of the 
cld building, where for obvious reasons it 
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St. Luke's Hospital, ‘ 


Was objectionable. There is also a 
pharmacy, which is open as a regular 
drug-store for outside trade and has al- 
ready proven of very decided financial 
aid to the hospital. The dispensary is 
open every morning ee 8:30 to 12:30; 
three days of the week being given to 
eharity work and three ve pay patients. 
Most of the are surgical, and a 
great many children are brought to the 
clinic. These latter cases are especially 
deserving of care and attention, as 
amongst the poor they form the most 
neglected class and often through ignor- 
ance and superficial treatment they are 
brought to us so late that months 
quired to effect a cure. 

In October, 1902, a training school for 
nurses was started. There are now ten 
pupil nurses who receive regular instruc- 


cases 


are re- 


tion, both in their profession and as 
Bible-women. The course covers three 
years, and one extra year under the 


supervision of the hospital, when they are 
required to do work outside amongst the 
poor. 

We have two native assistant physi- 
cians, both Christians and excellent men, 


who with the nurses from the training . 
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Tokyo 


school take turns in attendance in the 
dispensary. Here every morning a Jap 
student from the divinity-school 
conduets prayer gives a 
short talk on the lesson for the day. In- 
struction is also given to the patients in 
the wards, and those who are able are re- 
quired to attend the morning prayer in 
the dispensary, as are also all the mem- 
bers of the hospital staff. 

During the past year the hospital has 
paid out of its own earnings all running 
expenses, salaries and incidentals, and 
has saved $1,500, which has been put into 
building and furnishing. It receives its 
support from the following sources: (1) 
An annual appropriation of $1,200 from 
the Missionary Society and “specials” 
from friends; (2) my private practice, 
the receipts from the private rooms, the 
pharmacy and the out-patient depart- 
ment. During the year in round num- 
bers about $6,000 has been spent, and of 
this $4,800 was earned by the hospital, 
the difference being made up by the ap- 
propriation from the Society and 
“specials.” Through the money received 


anese 


morning and 


from the private rooms the charity work 
of the hospital is now 


carried on, and 


“THE PHARMACY HAS PROVED OF VERY DECIDED FINANCIAL AID TO THE HOSPITAL” 
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our only ueed for assistance from home 
is to enlarge the building and provide 
proper equipment. Every effort is being 
made to increase the amount of charity 
work and still keep the institution self- 


supporting. 

The needs most pressing now are, 
first, money to build two charity wards, 
one for women and one for men. 


We have constantly had to turn away 
charity patients for want of room, and 
it seems a pity that, with an efficient staff 
and proper facilities to take care of them, 


“THE DISPENSARY IS OPEN EVERY MORNING. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo 


help we need is for putting up more 
buildings—thus enlarging its field of in- 
fluence and adding scope to its philan- 
thropic and evangelistic work. The need 
is a pressing one, and for the welfare of 
the future usefulness of the hospital 
should be met at The necessity 
here in Japan for a well-equipped and 
organized hospital in connection’ with 
the Church, is well shown by the success 
which St. Luke’s has already had, but 
the conditions are such that, to become a 
permanently useful adjunct to the mis- 
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A GREAT MANY CHILDREN ARE 


BROUGHT TO THE CLINIC” 


we cannot get enough money to build 
wards to put them in. At present we are 
using the old drug-room for a children’s 
ward, with wooden benches for beds. 
With a few hundred dollars we could fit 
it up very comfortably and provide 
proper mechanical appliances for de- 
formities, which are much needed, as 
most of the cases are surgical. The eye 
department sadly needs proper equip- 
ment and a ward for charity cases. 
There are from ten to fifteen-eye patients 
daily in the dispensary clinic, and we 
only have room for two or three cases in 
the hospital at a time. 

The work is now entirely self-support- 
ing and is even earning money, and the 


sion, it is necessary that it be an institu- 
tion which will command the respect and 
confidence of the Japanese people. This 
can only be gained and held by a thor- 
oughly modern plant, organized and run 
on modern lines. It is such an example 
as this of Christian charity, which will 
appeal to the Japanese of all classes, and 
convince those coming under its in- 
fluence of the reality and true ideal of 
our mission work. 

A year ago we began a regular system 
with blank forms, letters, etc., for keep- 
ing in touch with our Japanese patients 
through the help of the foreign and na- 
tive clergy, to the end that the Christian 
influence and example exerted over them 
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while in the hospital might be followed 
up and bear fruit. 

In our waiting room hangs an inscrip- 
tion in Japanese, “The work of this hos- 
pital is to the Glory of God and the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among men,” 
and that this may be effective, it is neces- 
sary that it be done in no half-hearted 


way. The progress of the nation in the 
last thirty years is certainly not far 
short of marvellous, and this is true 


along medical lines as well as all others, 
but the chances now for just such work 
as St. Luke’s can do is unique, and, if 
properly met and handled, will reap a 
rich harvest. 


Notes 


NE day last month a letter reached 
the Church Missions House from 
one of the native clergy of the African 
Mission, asking that $60 be withheld 
from his stipend and given to missions, 
in fulfilment of the apportionment made 
by the Bishop of Cape Palmas to his con- 
gregation. The letter went on to explain 
that the local expenses have so taxed the 
members of the congregation that the 
missionary felt that he could not ask 
them to give the full amount suggested at 
present, and had, therefore, determined 
to pay it himself promptly, in the hope 
that, as time went on, possibly a portion 
of the amount might be refunded. His 
gift means the doing without of many 
things; “but,” he says, “the missionary 
life of the Church ought always to have 
first place. Let me suffer, but let it live. 
I prefer that.” 
| 


O doubt it is through some oversight 
that no one has as yet offered to pro- 

vide the operating table needed for the 
new Church hospital at the Valdez mis- 
sion, Alaska. The table will cost $100. 
There are still a number of beds and 
their equipment to be supplied at a cost 
of $40 each. Writing on September 12th, 
Mr. Taylor was able to announce that 
the hospital building was going up rapid- 
ly, that Miss Dean had arrived at Valdez 
to take charge of it, and that there was 
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every prospect that the capacity of the 
building would be severely taxed during 
the winter. Those who desire further in- 
formation may communicate with the 
Editor. 
q 

ine day last month a clergyman of 
( South Dakota, who has spent almost 
his entire ministry as a missionary, 
passed the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the diaconate. The people 
to whom he at present ministers, desiring 
to testify in some practical way to their 
appreciation of his leadership, gave him 
a purse containing eae A few days 
later a draft for $32.50 reached the 
Treasurer at the Church ee House, 
with a note explaining that the gift was 
“A tithe of a donation,” coupled with the 
statement that “as the Board has sent me 
a large amount of money during those 
fifty years, I think it is entitled to at least 
a tenth of the donation. Please don’t 
mention any names.” 


IKE a number Z other parishes, St. 
John’s, Johnstown, N. Y., has been 
surprised to find how much could be done 
in arousing missionary interest and 
securing missionary support, by a little 
hard and systematic work. The offering 
for the year just closed amounted to 
$101, and is double the largest amount 
ever given previously. It represents the 
individual offerings of about 160 peo- 
ple, whom the rector personally enlisted 
in missionary giving. For those who 
know something of the parish resources, 
this record speaks for itself as a good 
one. Perhaps not a little of the amount 
may be traced to the fact that during the 
past year forty-two of the members of the 
congregation have been subscribers to 
Tue Sprrir or Missions. This again 
meant steady and earnest work on the 
part of the rector. If, in every congrega- 
tion, the same proportion of communi- 
eants was subscribing to THE SpiriT oF 


Missions, we should have a circulation of 


over 150,000. From the Editor’s knowl- 
edge of Johnstown, he is perfectly sure 
that what is possible there is possible in 
every parish in the land. 


A Dakota Hymnal’ 


HE other day I received a little 
book which is, to me, of great 
interest. It is nothing less than 
a new and revised edition of 

the hymnal in use among the Indian 
congregations in South Dakota. In 
the first half of the book the hymns are 
given in the Dakota tongue; in the latter 
half in English. The addition of the 
English half, Bishop Hare explains, was 
made necessary by the progress of the 
Indians in the knowledge and use of the 
language. Those who turn from the 
English hymns to those in Dakota would 
hardly recognize the first verse of the 
familiar “Just as I am, without one plea,” 
as it appears in Dakota: 

“Waun kin—woeye nind, qa 

Niwe kin micipapsonpi, 

Nakun miyeco kin he on, 

Tacincana wakan, wau.” 


Or, again, the evening hymn, “Now the 
day is over,” has a strangely unfamiliar 
appearance when we see it in these 
words: 

“Oate, malipiya, 

Ed wankand nanka, 
Wowanikiye on 
Onsiundapi.” 


The Indians, however, sing the strange 
words to the familiar tunes with fine vol- 
ume and taking rhythm. Of the 174 
hymns in the Dakota part, not less than 
94 are original compositions by native 
Christian Dakotas. They date from the 
earlier days of the mission among the 
Sioux, twenty to forty years ago, and 
represent, therefore, the religious thought 
and aspiration of men converted to 
Christianity in adult years. The trans- 
lations of these hymns in the English 
part are almost exactly word for word 
reproductions of the originals. Here is 
the first verse of an Easter hymn: 

* Okodakiciye Wakan Tadowan Kiu-Hymunal ac- 
cording to the Use of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church in the Missions among the Dakotas. 
Thomas Whittaker: New York. 25 cents. 
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‘than Rex Christus. 
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“Alleluia! Alleluia! . 
For the battle He hath fought: 
Crowned with victory is He now, 
While on high they laud His 
Name: 
Jesus, Jesus, 
Great the triumph He hath won.’ 


, 


Here is a verse from a Lord’s Day 
hymn: 


“O God, our Father, Thou 
This day Thine own to be, 

Didst make the best of days: 
Hence will we it revere.” 


These hymns, as the editor of the book 
so truly says, illustrate “the power of 
the Gospel of Christ to impress itself 
upon the hearts of an ignorant race 
previously living only in the gross dark- 
ness of paganism, and the capacity of the 
human mind, even under those condi- 
tions, to grasp intelligently the Truth as 
revealed in Him who is the Light that 
lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world.” 

JouHN W. Wooo. 


Rex Christus* 


HIS book was prepared to serve 

as a text-book for Mission 

Classes. No better choice of an 

author could have been made, 

for no one is better qualified to write in 
an interesting way of China, and the 
Chinese people, than the talented writer 
of Chinese Characteristics, Village Life 
in China, and China in Convulsion. To 
any one desirous of gaining a bird’s eye 
view of the religious, political, intel- 
lectual and social condition of China 
no better book could be recommended 
The clear sketch 
of what Christian missions have done, 
and are doing, for the modification 
and elevation of this ancient civilization, 
reads like a novel, and must make the 


* Rex Christus: An Outline Study of China. By 


Arthur H. Smith. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1903. 


50 cents. 
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Pittsburg Newsboys and Shanghai College Students 


most sceptical perceive that the attempt 
is not a hopeless one, but one that will 
more and more be crowned with success. 
Owing probably to the haste in which it 
was written, or to the carelessness in 
proot-reading, a few inaccuracies mar the 
otherwise most excellent production. 

For instance, on p. 9 there is the in- 
comprehensible statement that the “Feng- 
shui” contraindicates the disturbance 
of the soil beyond a certain depth.” 

On p. 28, the date of the Franco- 
Chinese war is given as 1844, when it 
should be 1884. 

On p. 49, the statement is made that 
“in China there is no intellectual revolt 
against any part of the teaching of Con- 
fucianism.” This is no longer true, for 
many otf the present generation are criti- 
cizing the teachings of their own sages, 
far more than the Christian missionaries 
do. 

On p. 60 the word “endangered” makes 
absolutely no sense. Perhaps it was in- 
tended to be engendered. 

On p. 145, in discussing the cause of 
the second war between Great Britain 
and China, the very misleading state- 
ment is made that the “occasioning 
cause” was a “lorcha loaded with opium 
and flying the British flag.” The real ex- 
citing cause was the seizure of twelve 
men on a “lorcha” flying the British 
flag by the Chinese officials without 
previous consultation with the British 
authorities. 

Again, on the same page, we read: 
“The following year the Chinese treach- 
erously refused to exchange the ratitica- 
tions of the treaties.” This is a misstate- 
ment. The Chinese Government tried to 
have the ratifications exchanged at 
Shanghai instead of at Peking, contrary 
to the already existing agreement. 

We call attention to these slips in no 
hypercritical spirit, but in the hope that 
they may be corrected before another 
edition is published, and that this most 
valuable aid to the study of China as a 
mission field may be unimpaired even by 
the slightest inaccuracy. 
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Pittsburg Newsboys and 
Shanghai College 
Students 


cc¢ JT MOVE that every fellow “pitches 
in” some money to go to the 
man’s school.’ 
““T second the motion,’ yelled 
a dozen voices in chorus. 

“All in favor say I,’ shouted the first 
speaker. 

“A deafening storm of affirmative ex- 
clamations filled the room, and there was 
an immediate ‘dig’ into ‘jeans’ by a large 
crowd of ‘newsies’ at the Newsboys’ 
Home, the result being a goodly sum that 
will be sent to China to help along the 
missionary work in the Flowery King- 
dom. 

“The occasion was an address given at 
the Newsboys’ Home, Forbes Street and 
Sixth Avenue, to a large crowd of the 
little street merchants yesterday morn- 
ing by the Rev. F. ‘LL. Hawks Pott, presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, Shanghai, 
China. The audience was a deeply in- 
terested one, and gave the speaker splen- 
did attention. The many interesting 
facts about China and her people 
brought forth a flood of questions from 
the inquisitive newsboys, who are not in 
the least superficial, wanting to know the 
whys and wherefores of everything. Sev- 
eral of the board of-managers were also 
present at the address.” 

Thus a Pittsburg paper describes one 
of the incidents of Dr. Pott’s last visit 
to the city. 

Even with this help from the Pitts- 
burg newsboys, the fund for the new 
building of St. John’s College needs 
$4,000 to bring it to the required total of 
$25,000. Judged by the standard of what 
they kept for themselves, rather than 
by the actual amount given, no donor to 
the Building Fund has given as much 
as these boys. May we not have that 
$4,000 by December 15th as a Christmas 
gift to the Church in China and to the 
young men she is training? 


THE RIGHT REV. JAMES HEARTT VAN BUREN, §.T.D., BISHOP OF PORTO RICO 


CONSECRATED, JUNE 24th, 1902 


Five Years of the American Episcopal Church 
3 in Porto Rico 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND 


F that part of the history of the 

Church in Porto Rico which 

antedates the American occu- 

pation in 1898, I hope to speak 

more fully at another time. The present 

paper will touch upon that period inci- 

dentally and as it may be necessary for a 

complete record of events during the time 
since I went there in 1901. 

Acting under appointment of the 
Board of Managers, as missionary to 
Porto Rico, with charge of the congrega- 
tion in the capital city of San Juan, I 
sailed from New York February 9th, 
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1901, in a blinding snowstorm, and five 
days later reached San Juan. As a suffi- 
cient commentary on the change of 
climate, let me say fhat my first purchase 
was a straw hat. The Right Rev. George 
W. Peterkin, p.p., Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia, who then had episcopal jurisdic- 
tion in the island, met me at the steamer, 
with other gentlemen connected with our 
mission, and gave me a cordial welcome. 
With Bishop Peterkin, I officiated at 
the mission of St. John the Baptist, the 
first Sunday after my arrival. Our ser- 
vices at that time were held in rooms of 
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ONE SIDE OF THE CHURCH’S WORK. THE YOUNGER CHILDREN IN THE PARISH SCHOOL 
AT SAN JUAN 
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a Government building, on Fortaleza 
(now Allen) Street. This mission had 
been begun shortly after the time of the 
American occupation, by the Rey. Henry 
A. Brown, an army chaplain, who gave 
freely and generously of his services. 
These first services were held in a room 
rented from a literary and social club, 
on the principal plaza, or public square. 
This room was fitted up with chancel 
furniture, kindly given in 1899 by Christ 
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THE TEMPORARY CHURCH IN THE COLONIAL HOTEL 


Church, Bellport, Long Island. The seats 
for the congregation were chairs, bor- 
rowed from the Commissary Départment 
of the army. Previous to my arrival, 
however, the services had been trans- 
ferred to the Government building. 

The Rey. George B. Pratt had charge 
of this mission from March, 1899, to 
October, 1900, by appointment of the 
Bishop of Chicago, who had jurisdiction 
in Porto Rico in 1899. Mr. Pratt’s 
services, and those of Chaplain Brown, 
are still gratefully remembered. 

In the spring of 1902 we were notified 
by the Board of Health that the rooms 


we were occupying would be required, 
and s0, with many thanks for having 
been allowed the use of them, we were 
obliged to seek new quarters. In the 
meantime we had bought a house and lot 
at No. 24 Cristo Street, but were unable 
to take possession until the expiration of 
a lease. So we rented a room in the 
Colonial Hotel, near by. We are now 
building the new church, on the site 
of the Cristo Street house. 
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In February, 1902, we started a parish 
school in San Juan, with Miss Frances 
Cuddy, of Pittsburg, in charge as prin- 
cipal. It has been a success from the 
beginning, and now has an enrclment of 
seventy-three, with a long waiting list. 
It is limited in size only by the capacity 
of the house we rented and fitted up for 
it, at No. 9 Caleta, San Juan, nearly op- 
posite the site of the new church. When 
the church is built we shall have a school- 
room in the basement, with a capacity 
that will enable us to double the number 
of our pupils. 

We paid $12,000 for our building site, 


TRE NEW CHURCH IS NOW BUILD- 
ING ON THE GROUND OCCUPIED 
BY THIS HOUSE 


the Board of Missions advancing 
$10,000, one gentleman in San Juan giv- 
ing $1,000 and another advancing the 
same amount, part of which he has gen- 
erously donated. The advance of the 
Board was on the understanding that it 
should be extinguished by “specials” for 
Porto Rico, not otherwise designated. 
The amount still remaining to be ex- 
tinguished, in this way, is $4,400. The 
church, which is to cost $16,000, is to be 
of a modified type of Gothic, adapted to 
climatic conditions, the plans having been 
made by a local architect under my own 
direction, and will have a seating 
capacity of 300, with a possibility of en- 
largement to twice that number as need 
arises. 

Early in 1903 we opened a mission at 
Puerta de Tierra for the English-speak- 
ing colored people from the Windward 
Islands, having rented a house and fitted 
it up for a church. The services have 
been well attended from the first. The 
Rev. David W. Bland, who is now acting 
under temporary appointment as_ the 
Bishop’s chaplain, is in charge of the ser- 
vices at Puerta de Tierra, and reports en- 
couraging results. He has also opened a 
Sunday-school for Porto Rican children 
in the neighborhood. 


In Ponce we have an established parish 
under the leadership of the Rev. William 
Watson. The work here was begun some 
thirty years ago by the Church of Eng- 
land in the Diocese of Antigua. The 
church is of iron, and though it has been 
badly damaged by storms at various 
times during the quarter of a century, it 
is still suitable for the present needs. A 
few months ago we acquired, by pur- 
chase, a rectory on land adjoining the 
church. The necessary amount, $3,000, 
came to the Bishop from the United Of- 
fering of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 1901. 
The balance of that helpful gift will be 
used for the increase of school accom- 
modations in the city of San Juan, as 
soon as the new church building is com- 
pleted. 

On the Island of Vieques, just east of 
Porto Rico, we have a parish, also former- 
ly a mission of the Church of England, 
under the Rey. J. N. Bean, a colored man 
who has been serving it for twenty-five 
years. During the past three years he has 
been totally blind. It is extremely desir- 
able that he should be allowed to retire on 
a pension, and he is very desirous that 
someone should be appointed who can 
earry on his work, as he is no longer able 
to do justice to it. 
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LECCION: II, 


Sinier 


A PUPIL TEACHER IN THE SAN JUAN SCHOOL 


Land for an episcopal residence has 
been purchased in the vicinity of San 
Juan, at a cost of $800 for about two 
acres. On this the Bishop hopes to build 
at an early day, the cost to be met from 
the Equipment Fund which he is at pres- 
ent engaged in raising. The episcopal 
residence will not be an “episcopal 
palace,” but it will be as good and as 
commodious as the means at the Bishop’s 
disposal will permit. 

The outlook in our work is extremely 
promising, but we are handicapped by the 
difficulty of obtaining Spanish-speaking 
missionaries, and by the fact that we are 
not in a position to expend all the money 
needed for putting the work forward. 
The Presbyterians last year used nearly 
four times as much in Porto Rico for 
current expenses as we did. We are en- 
gaged in work at the four places only, 
which have been mentioned, whereas the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Lutherans and others, between them, are 


represented in nearly every other con- 
siderable town on the island. With 
our Prayer Book and our forms of ser- 
vice we are in a position to do very much 
for the people, and as soon as all the 
mission staff can use the language fluent- 
ly we shall doubtless be able to reach 
large numbers of them. My observation 
is that the people of Porto Rico are eager 
for the Bible, and will readily listen to 
anyone who can explain the Scriptures in 
their own language. 


Missionary Speakers 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers, at 

present in the East, is published. All 
should be addressed at the Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, unless a special address follows the 
name. 

It will in all cases greatly facilitate 
correspondence if the invitation to a 
speaker, whether sent direct to him or 
through the office of the Church Missions 
House, gives the exact hour, the location 
of the place of the meeting, as well as the 
day upon which the meeting is to be held. 


Africa: Miss Mahony. 

China: Dr. Pott of St. John’s 
College. 

Honolulu: Bishop Restarick. 


North Dakota: Rey. J. H. Dobbyn. 
Rey. M. J. Goodheart. 
Rey. Sherman Coolidge, 


Oregon: 


Work among 


Indians: of Boise. 
Workamong JRey. W. G. McCready, 
White Moun- of Lexington, Rev. W. 


S. Claiborne, of Ten- 
nessee. 


Rey. A. B. Hunteer, St. 
Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh. 


taineers: 


Work among 
Negroes: 


~ 


The Meeting of the Board of Managers 


October 13th, 1903 


HE Board of Managers met at the 
Chureh Missions House on 
Tuesday, October 13th. 

There were present of the 
elected members: The Bishops of AI- 
bany (vice-president) in the chair, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Long 
Island and Massachusetts; the Rev. Drs. 
Kecleston, Huntington, Applegate, Greer, 
Vibbert, Anstice, Alsop, Perry, Stires, 
Lines and Parks, and Messrs. Low, Mills, 
Chauncey, Ryerson, Goodwin and Mans- 
field, and Capt. Mahan; and Messrs. 
Butler, Morris, Pepper and Pell-Clarke. 
Of the ex-officio members the Bishops of 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, 
Porto Rico and Honolulu were also pres- 
ent. 

Before proceeding to business a reso- 
lution was adopted instructing the secre- 
tary of the meeting to address a letter to 
Mr. George C. Thomas, Treasurer, on 
behalf of the members, expressing their 
’ sympathy with him in his illness and as- 
suring him of their earnest prayers and 
sincere hope of his speedy recovery. 

The Assistant Treasurer reported that 
the total receipts, applicable to the pres- 
ent year’s business, to the first instant, 
had been $25,924.64, included in which 
was $10,000 in payment of pledges for 
women workers during the whole year. 
On the other hand, the payments, includ- 
ing the stipends to domestic missionaries 
to September 1st last, have amounted, all 
told, to $118,665.38. 

The Board was constrained to decline 
the additional appropriations asked for 
by several of the bishops, domestic and 
foreign, for most worthy purposes, for 
the reason that it was felt that in the 
present state of the treasury it was un- 
wise to increase the annual appropria- 
tions. A number of letters from other 
domestic bishops ‘with regard to appoint- 
ments, stations, etc., covered by appro- 
priations already made, were formally ap- 
proved; and to the Diocese of North Car- 


olina, under the specific provision made 
for women workers, Miss Winnie H. 
Hicks, Miss Maud Horton, Miss Louise 
Waddell and Miss Laura H. Carroll were 
appointed for the fiscal year, and the ap- 
pointment by the Bishop of Spokane of 
Miss Caroline Nosler was confirmed. 

In response to a request from the two 
Bishops in Minnesota and the Bishop of 
North Dakota, who between them have 
pledged $900 for his support, the Rev. 
J. V. Alfvegren was appointed as general 
missionary among the Swedes in the 
Northwest, if $600 additional for his sal- 
ary and $300 for travelling expenses can 
be provided without added expense to the 
Society. 

Bishop Brent was heard from at Tokyo, 
where he had recently arrived as a mem- 
ber of the Government Commission to in- 
vestigate methods of regulating the 
opium traffic. 

Letters were submitted from the mis- 
sionary bishops in China and Japan. 
At the instance of Bishop Graves he, as 
the trustee of this Society, was au- 
thorized to convey a small piece of land 
in Peking, upon which the native Chris- 
tian adherents of the North China Mis- 
sion had erected a dispensary, to Bishop 
Scott. : 

The Bishop of Tokyo needs money to 
erect a residence for the missionary 
ladies at Sendai. The necessity is urgent. 
Two thousand five hundred dollars is the 
amount required. After the most thor- 
ough search, he has been unable to find 
a suitable house that he could rent in the 
whole city. He writes that he has never 
known the outlook more favorable than 
now. They will double the number of 
their theological students this term, and 
the calls to enter new places are not few. 

The Committee on Audit reported that 
they had caused the books and accounts of 
the Treasurer to be examined to the close 
of the last fiscal year, and had certified 
the same to be correct. 
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Announcements 


Concerning the Missionaries 
Alaska 


Miss Isapen M. Emprertey, whose ap- 
pointment was announced in the last 
number, left her home in Boston on 
October 5th and sailed from Seattle by 
the steamer Humboldt on the 11th. 


Tue Rey. C. H. H. Bioor left Nome 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, August 24th, 
by SS. Ohio, reaching Seattle Sep- 
tember 3d and arriving in New York 
October 20th. 


Porto Rico 


THe Rev. Wim.iam Watson, who sailed 
from New York by the steamer Ponce 
on September 12th, arrived at Ponce on 
the 22d of that month. 


Mrs. Davin W. Buanp left Pennellville, 
N. Y., October 14th, and sailed from 
New York by the steamer Caracas on the 
17th to join her husband at San Juan. 


Miss Minnie L. Forpuam, who was ap- 
pointed by the Board in September, 
sailed from New York by the steamer 
Ponce on October 10th for San Juan. 


The Philippines 


Tue Rev. Merckr G. Jonunston and 
wife, who sailed from San Francisco by 
the steamer Peking on July 15th, reached 
Manila on August 14th. 


THe Rey. Hoparr E. Srupitry, who 
sailed from San Francisco by the steamer 
Coptic on August 18th, arrived at 
Manila September 20th. 


_ Africa 


Tue Rev. Pautus Moort, m.p., who ar- 
rived in this country on leave of ab- 
sence because of disability June 1st, 1901, 
and who has since been under treatment 
in the Episcopal Hospital and in the 
Memorial House connected therewith in 
Philadelphia, died in that city on Octo- 
ber 17th. The services at his funeral 
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were held in St. Thomas’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, on October 20th. 

Mr. Moort came as a young man from 
the West Indies in pursuit of an educa- 
tion, in order that he might go to Africa 
as a missionary. The secretary at that 
time had a fund at his discretion which 
was available, and sent Mr: Moort to 
Africa that he might enter the mission 
schools there. Later, returning to this 
country, he was placed in St. Augustine’s 


Normal School, at Raleigh, N. C., where’ 


he pursued academic studies and at the 
same time gave some instruction. He 
was subsequently connected with the 
Philadelphia Divinity-school. He was 
ordained deacon in 1882 by Bishop Lee 
and appointed to Africa on January 8th, 
1884, arriving in the field in March, 1885. 
In later years he was rector of Trinity 
Church, Monrovia, and medical mission- 
ary in that city and vicinity, he having 
meanwhile been graduated in medicine. 


Shanghai 


THe Rey. Suna Lu Cuoun, the oldest 
Chinese clergyman in the Church, died 


in Shanghai on September Ist, at the age © 


of seventy-three years. He was paralyzed 
in consequence of an accident which hap- 
pened about three months before. 


Miss Rosa M. Etwry and Miss Ida 
Porter, temporarily employed in the field, 
at the meeting of the Board of Managers 
on October 13th, at the instance of the 
Bishop of Shanghai, were given per- 
manent appointments, with a status of 
missionaries of the Society. 


Av the same meeting, by concurrent 
action, Miss Annette B. Richmond, al- 
ready upon the staff, was recognized as 
the missionary of the order of the Daugh- 
ters of the King in the room of Miss 
Warnock, retired. 


Kyoto 


Miss Marrua Atpricn, who sailed from 
Vancouver by the steamer Empress of 
Japan on August 17th, arrived at Kobe 
on September 1st. 
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THE Woman's AUXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


THE SPOT IN SITKA, ALASKA, WHERE BISHOP ROWE’S HOUSE, GIVEN BY MEMBERS OF THE 
AUXILIARY, IS TO BE BUILT 


“4 lovely background of a majestic mountain, with fir trees at its base, and in front the ocean, 
dotted with many beautiful little islands, and, beyond, a range of snow-covered hills” 


What Bishop Keator Did with Olympia’s Share 
of the United Offering of 1901 


USED the most of this fund for 
the payment of the salary of a 
general missionary. The Rev. Mr. 
Grimes has been with me over a 

year in this capacity, and the splendid 
work he has done has fully justified the 
use of the money in this way. The re- 
sult of his work will be lasting. I am 
going to-morrow to dedicate a new 
chureh which he has just finished in 
Centralia. 


In addition to this, I have used a por- 
tion of the fund to assist in paying off 
the debt on one church. It was a debt 
which weighed very heavily on the con- 
gregation, but through my offer of help, 
they succeeded in raising the major part 
of it, and now the church is free. I ap- 
preciate more than I can express the 
great help which this share in the United 
Offering has been to me. = 
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ST. ELIZABETH’S MISSION HOUSE AND HOSPITAL 


The Story of the White Rocks Mission 


BY LUCY N. CARTER 


N 1896 I came with Miss Garrett to 
the reservation adjoining White 
- Rocks. I had had no special train- 
ing for the work, and I knew noth- 
ing whatever about Indians, so the first 
thing to be done was to study them, and 
to make friends. This soon became so 
interesting that I begrudged the time 
and strength given to cooking and wash- 
ing dishes! I bought a pony, and visited 
the camps. In a short time the Indians 
within reach knew me, and greeted me 
with a smile. I tried to teach the chil- 
dren English; one old squaw invited me 
to come and live at her house, in order to 
teach her grandchildren! I gave the 
children clothes which had been sent by 
the Auxiliary, and persuaded them to 
wash their faces and braid their hair. 
One little motherless mite, as soon as she 
saw me coming, used to trot off to the 
brook, where I had taken her several 
times to wash her face. It was very 
gratifying, when I left to come up 
here to live, to hear of the expres- 
sions of regret from my Indian friends. 
When I go back there on a visit, their 
cordial greetings warm my heart. 

The Bishop asked me to come to White 
Rocks in 1899. No missionary had been 
stationed here before. I rode up on my 
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pony, twenty miles, and was very pleas- 
antly situated at first, living with the 
field matron; but she was ordered away, 
and I had to live alone. The sick had 
always excited my sympathy, and I felt 
the need of a nurse’s training so keenly, 
that I went home to Virginia, and took 
a six months’ course in a hospital; that 
training has been invaluable to me. 

We then began to collect funds for a 
hospital and mission house combined; 
for, on returning here, I Had to beg a 
lodging place of the agent. J was al- 
lowed two rooms in an old building that 
had been given up to rubbish and rats. 
The spring after I returned from the hos- 
pital I nursed two eases, and took an in- 
fant into the house, whose mother had 
died when it was only a few days old. 
This baby lived long enough—eight 
months—to take such a place in my heart 
that there was no more room for lone- 
liness, and to leave such a void when 
she died, that I was tempted to give the 
work up and go somewhere else. But af- 
terward I felt that I did the right thing 
in staying. 

I had thought the Indians would never 
trust me with another baby, but four 
months after, an infant, just twenty- 
four hours old, was brought to me, and 


Si ae, ol es ea a i i 
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four months after that another, six 
weeks old, was brought in. The Indians 
take a great deal of interest in the two 
boys; and their being kept clean, fed 
properly and put to bed regularly makes 
a wonderful difference in them; their 
eyes are so bright, and they seem so in- 
telligent. 

Red Moon’s father used to come to see 
him often and was very proud of him, 
but on the third of July he died in a very 
sad way. It was just before the Indians 
had their sun dance. This man had 
been at work up in the mountains, and 
was taken ill. The other Indians went 
off and left him alone, and he must have 
been there nearly a week before an old 
Indian went up and brought him down; 
he died the next day. On one of the last 
visits he made his boy, after talking to 
him for awhile, he turned to me and 
said he had asked Red Moon if he would 
like to go and live with him, on his farm, 
but that Red Moon said “No,” he wanted 
to go and live in the “new house” (the 
hospital). That was his way of express- 
ing his appreciation of what had been 
done for his boy. On another occasion 
he told me that, if he should die, he 
wanted me to keep his baby always; I 
was never to let any Indian take him 
away from me. I have applied to the 
courts, with the agent’s approval, to be 
appointed guardian. The Indians’ name 
for me now is, “Mother to the Ute 
babies.” 

In June, 1902, Miss Murray, from 
Boston, joined me, and in August, 1903, 
we moved into the new mission house, 
i.e., St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. Here we 
have reception and dining rooms, which 
we use as a Sunday-school hall, three 
bedrooms, a large ward with six new 
beds and all their fittings, and an operat- 
ing room, besides the kitchen, bathroom 
and store-room. The first night I slept 
in my pleasant, airy room, a real room, 
not a stuffy cubby-hole, it seemed so de- 
lightful; and when the first storm with 
pouring rain beat upon the windows, we 
sat and looked at it with so much satis- 
faction, knowing that it would not come 
in, either under the door or through the 
roof. 
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RED MOON AT HOME 


We are getting the place furnished 
gradually; the White Rocks people have 
shown a good deal of interest, and have 
been very generous in their gifts. The 
agent has had a nice plank walk laid, but 
the place is not enclosed, nor is there 
shelter for the horse and buggy, or for 
the wood and coal. Carrying the water 
is harder than it was at the old place, 
but we hope all this will be remedied in 
time, and that we will not wear out first. 
There are so many things a missionary 
can do for himself, if he is a man; but 
being women and in a place where it is 
almost impossible to get workmen, we 
must wait. 

Miss Murray and the Government 
school teacher are getting together a 
Bible-class of the girls who work in the 
families about here. They are nearly 
all Mormons, but all have promised to 
come, and some of the young men who 
visit them are coming with them. 

Mr. Hersey baptized twelve children a 
week ago Sunday. It was a dear service, 
and the house has seemed better ever 
since. 


ST. PETER’S (CHINESE) CHAPEL, HONOLULU 


Hospitality without Grudging 


E print with pleasure, and 
with much gratitude to 
our friends of the Ha- 
waiian Mission, the follow- 

ing account written by one of their num- 
ber of the kind care given our mission- 
aries as they stop at Honolulu on their 
way to the Far East. The story is full 
of promise of pleasure to the workers, 
new and old, who may touch at that port 
in future. And we are sure we may say 
that one need not necessarily belong to 
the honorable company of missionaries 
in order to experience this Honolulu hos- 
pitality. Any reader who crosses the 
Pacific should visit the Bishop and his 
staff: 

“Tt was with great pleasure that we 
entertained Miss Dodson’s missionary 
party, who passed through Honolulu, on 
the Korea, September 15th. Fortunate- 
ly for us and for them, their boat got in 
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early in the morning and did not depart 
until five in the afternoon, giving us a 
whole day. We first took them over the 
eathedral and St. -Peter’s (Chinese) 
chapel, and then showed them. our 
schools, making them acquainted with 
the dear old sisters and teachers at the 
Priory, where, at the request of the prin- 
cipal, Miss Abby Marsh, Miss Dodson 
addressed the older girls in Miss Wile’s 
room, on the work at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai. She was listened to with 
closest attention, and at the end was re- 
warded by pretty bead leis, presented 
by some of the native girls. Miss 
Metzler and Deaconess Henderson were 
similarly adorned, and these gifts, smil- 
ingly acknowledged and praised, encour- 
aged others to offer more. The visit will 
not soon be forgotten by the teachers or 
pupils at the Priory. 

“We next visited St. Peter’s parochial 
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school, composed of Chinese children of 
both sexes, under Miss Hilda Van Deer- 
lin’s able management, assisted by Miss 
Kow, a Chinese girl graduate of the 
Honolulu Normal School. Then we were 
cordially weleomed at Iolani School for 
Hawaiian and Chinese boys, and shown 
over “Armstrong Hall” by the matron, 
Mrs. Folsom, and headmaster, the Rev. 
Mr. Fitz. The ladies were deeply in- 
terested in the historic old place and its 
sacred associations, as the boyhood home 
of General Armstrong, of Hampton 
fame. 

“We had just time to take a look at the 
Hawaiian Hotel and its tropical sur- 
roundings and the ex-Queen’s residence, 
before taking the ear for the Bishop’s 
house, where we were due for luncheon 
at one o’clock. Here a carriage awaited 
us, and after luncheon we were driven 
over the city, first to St. Clement’s beau- 
tiful little church, rectory, parish house 
and grounds; then to St. Elizabeth’s 
House, where Deaconess Drant presides, 
and then to St. Andrew’s pro-cathedral, 
where the Chinese branch of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary had assembled for the 
purpose of meeting Miss Dodson and 
hearing her tell (through the Rev. Mr. 
Kong’s interpretation, for their dialect is 
entirely different from the one she 
speaks) the story of St. Mary’s Orphan- 
age, Shanghai. 

“Deaconess Drant’s branch of the 
G. F. S. was also present, and it is safe 
to say that-all within hearing of Miss 
Dodson’s voice were stirred with new re- 
solves to do more for that splendid in- 
stitution. And none were more earnest 
than these same Chinese women who 
have already done so much since their 
organization to help- on its good work. 
At the close of the meeting Miss Dod- 
son was the recipient of $10 in gold 
and a package containing clothing for 
some little orphan at St. Mary’s, in ad- 
dition to the $25 box of new clothing 
previously sent. Miss Dodson was 
touched by the gifts, and spoke feelingly 
her acknowledgments, adding words of 
encouragement and the hope that the 
eivers might continue in well-doing. 
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“Another drive of an hour brought our 
guests safely to their ship, at 5 p.M., and, 
with many regrets at being obliged to 
give up our new-found friends, we bade 
them God-speed. Since their visit we 
have had the additional pleasure of meet- 
ing the Rev. Paul Maslin, Deaconess 
Elwyn and Miss Jackson. Their boat ar- 
rived at an unfavorable hour, 6:30 P.M., 
but they were entertained by Deaconess 
Drant at dinner, shown over the schools, 
cathedral, ete., that evening, and driven 
over the city next morning, up to the 
hour of sailing. 

“To-day at the Auxiliary meeting of 
St. Andrew’s branch an, efficient com- 
mittee was appointed to look out for all 
missionaries passing through Honolulu; 
and we beg to assure those at the Church 
Missions House who have kindly notified 
us beforehand, that we esteem it a 
privilege to extend a loving hand of wel- 
come and a departing God-speed to our 
fellow-workers.” 


A Message from 
Shanghai 


To Public School Teachers 


“e SHOULD like to so much,” writes 

Miss Richmond, “if some of the 
public school teachers at home would be- 
come interested in-the Shanghai day- 
schools. I hope to make them a valuable 
part of the work here, just as soon as I 
ean live nearer them and spend my 
whole time on them. I have nine under 
my care now, six for boys, and three for 
girls. One of the boys’ schools is helped 
by the Sunday-schools of Rochester; they 
pay the teacher’s salary. I hope that 
some day all the boys’ schools will be self- 
supporting. I do not know that I have 
the same hope about the girls’ schools, 
but certainly I have the same ambition. 
There are about 200 children in these 
nine schools, and several of the boys 
have entered St. John’s from them. 


THE RIVER BANK AT KUMAGAYA IN CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME 


Nine Months 


at Kumagaya 


BY ADA H. WRIGHT 


Miss Wrigut is living quite alone in Kumagaya, so far as foreign helpers 
are concerned. There is no clergyman of any kind. She is assisted by a 


Japanese catechist. 
miles northwest of Tokyo. 
of the Reverend Charles H. Evans. 


ARRIVED in Kumagaya in Septem- 
ber of last year. The whole town 
soon knew that a foreign woman 
had come, and consequently visitors 

came all day, just to see what sort of a 
creature I might be. They thought noth- 
ing of coming right into the house or 
coming upstairs to find me, if I did not 
happen to be below. It was quite a new 
experience for me, and one I shall not 
forget. It is now over nine months since 
then, and things are as different again. 
No one comes in without ringing the bell, 
and the greatest consideration and kind- 
ness are shown me. The Japanese here 
are most kind, and I think the way to 
test their kindness is to live in a town 
quite alone with them. 

We have fairly good woman’s meet- 
ings, the Woman’s Auxiliary meeting 
and the ordinary women’s meetings. Un- 
fortunately, there is no place where we 
can comfortably meet, as besides the 
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Kumagaya is a town of 15,000 people, about seventy-five 
It is one of a chain of stations under the care 


church, there is only my sitting-room. 
The church is small, and we can hardly 
do knitting and sewing in it, because it 
is a church; though if you saw it, you 
would say it was a barn. There is noth- 
ing like a church about it, yet it is the 
place in which we meet to worship God. 
Almost every Sunday morning it is 
filled, and many late comers have to sit 
on the floor, the seats being packed; 
packed so full that several times lately 
the backs of one or two of them have 
given way, causing no little commotion 
in the service. If you were to go into 
the church you could easily tell which 
seats they were, for they are bound up 
with pieces of red rag! I never feel com- 
fortable in the church myself, for there 
are always insects something like centi- 
pedes, called “gejigeji,’” only with much 
longer legs, crawling about, and some- 
times a rat takes a run about during the 
service! 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Every time I have a woman’s or chil- 
dren’s meeting I have to turn everything 
out of my room, and then it is too small. 
The room itself is big enough for me, 
but not large enough for a woman’s meet- 
ing of fifteen to sixteen, and sometimes 
more, or for a girls’ class of over twenty. 
Then, again, it is very uncomfortable for 
them, having to sit on the floor instead 
of on mats, as in their own houses. 

When I first came, a great many asked 
me to teach them English, so in the end 
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magazines at the police station, and as 
we were coming out, a policeman ran 
after us and said that the Chief of Police 
would like to speak to us. He was most 
kind, inquiring as to how I was getting 
on, and whether I was annoyed by the 
people in any way. He said if I was, to 
be sure and tell him, and he would take 
eare that it should not happen again. 
This is only one instance of the kindness 
that has been shown me. From that 
time, the Chief of, Police has taken quite 


SOME OF THE KUMAGAYA CHRISTIANS 


The photograph was taken during a visit from the Rev. James Chappell and his family. Mr. 
Chappell was formerly stationed at Mayebashi with charge of Kumagiya. When Mr. Ohappell left Japan 
a@ year ago for his furlough the Rev. Charles H. Evans succeeded him. 


I started a night school, four evenings a 
week for two hours each evening. On 
Saturday night our catechist is present 
during the last hour, and gives the 
students a lecture on Christianity. Asa 
result of this night school, one has al- 
ready received Baptism, and four others 
are being prepared. 

It is a very happy life here, though, of 
course, there are times when one feels 
one’s weakness and inability to do all 
that one might do; but the kindness of 
the people makes up for a great deal, and 
they seem to be especially kind to me, be- 
ing a woman and alone. One day I 
went with my helper to leave some 


an interest in the work, and allows his 
children to come to Sunday-school. On 
New Year’s Day he came, with almost 
the whole of the police force, to wish me 
a Happy New Year. 

For some little time, two women be- 
longing to a weaving factory have come 
to church every Sunday evening. They 
have become very much interested in 
Christianity, and I think will become 
Christians. They have been to see me 
several times, and the last time they 
came together, one of them asked me 
how much it would cost to receive bap- 
tism! At present these women have gone 
into the country to help with the silk- 
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worms, but when they return they are to 
be admitted as catechumens. 

Not long after I came here, two women, 
or rather a woman and a girl, came to 
church one Sunday evening. They had 
never been before, and it struck them as 
very funny indeed, and they laughed 
through the service. The girl came 
several Sunday evenings after that alone, 
and the woman, who could not get out 
at night, came in one morning. The girl 
was very impressed, and one night when 
she went home she asked her mother and 
father to forgive her for all her wayward- 
ness and stubbornness. She told them that 
she had been to church and that her heart 
was touched, and she asked their permis- 
sion to be allowed to become a Chris- 
tian. I am happy to say they gave their 
consent, and both she and the woman 
who came with her at first are being pre- 
pared for baptism. The mother of the 
girl has been to see me, and begged me, 
with tears, to lead her daughter, whom 
she had adopted when a baby and who is 
the only child, in the right way. These 
are only, very small instances about some 
ot the people here, but they are of great 
encouragement to us, God’s workers. 


Out of the World 


HE Sprrir or Missions for De- 
cember, 1901, told of some 
mountain missions in  Vir- 
ginia, in one of which Miss 

Fitzhugh lives and works. 

“T wish I could give some idéa of what 
these people are like. Some of them do 
not even know that the world is round, 
and they wont believe it. I tried my best 
the other day to explain to a woman 
what a state in the United States was, 
but it seemed impossible for her to grasp 
the idea. If any one should come and 
show them missionary pictures of far- 
away lands and people, it would be a 
great event in their barren lives. I sup- 
pose they would talk of it for genera- 
tions. 

“Some of them are very much inter- 
ested in the pictures in Tun Spirrr or 
Missions. I have to explain them 
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simply, none of the people can read or 
understand the language used by the 
writers. 

“The people are very superstitious. 
Last week one of the mountain grand- 
mothers died. Before she died she told 
her children that she had buried some 
money and was coming back after it with 
a light. ‘You can’t come back unless you : 
have money buried.’ She told one of her 
sons where she buried it, but he is afraid 3 
to dig it up. Two of her sons are very : 
cruel to their wives.. She told these sons 
that she was ‘coming back,’ and would a 
‘drive’ them worse than they ‘drove’ 2 
Mary and Dolly. She told her son- 
in-law that she was going to ‘drive’ him 
before light, the night she died. She 
seemed to have the idea of being an 
avenging spirit. Since she died her son 
has ‘seen something’ where she buried _ 
her money, and they have ‘heered things’ 
at the house. 

“T think sometimes I am living in a 
dream-world, especially when from the 
mountain top I look down upon the val- 
ley, with its villages and fertile fields ly- 
ing there asleep before my eyes. I 
do not know whether or not there 
is any special secret about winning the 
affections of these people. They all seem 
fond of our missionary. He is really a ~ 
good man, and they cannot help seeing 
it. So many of them say to me: ‘He 
is so humble; he is not a proud man,’ 
and I think they use the words in their _ 
true sense. Another school and Sunday- 
school, twice as large as this one, have al- 
ready grown out of this, at Lost Moun- 
tain, about five miles from here. New 
missions are constantly being opened 
up.” 


To Diocesan Officers 


HE November Conference of 
Diocesan Officers will be held 
in the rooms of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary at the Church Mis- 

sions House, New York, on Thursday 
the 19th, at 11.30 a.m. The conference 
will continue till 1.15 p.m., with inter- 
mission for noon-day prayers in ¢ 
chapel. 


